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PREFACE 

For many years 1 kept a "journal/* 
The habit was acquired at Eton — in dull 
school hours. Events and opinions were 
scribbled down in note-books, supposed 
to contain graver matter, and as years 
went on, the note-books accumulated. 

These records, extending over many 
years, were type- written, and bound 
into volumes. Recently, upon going 
through them, I was struck not so much 
by the silliness and vapidity of much that 
was written, as by the use which might 
possibly be made in future years of 
certain passages, wholly misleading those 
unacquainted with the circumstances 
under which they were written. 

If these volumes were ever to be read 
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in extract, for I could not imagine any 
one caring to read them as a whole, it 
seemed to me that the selection should 
rest with me. 

The early school journals have been 
destroyed. 

Later journals, from which these 
extracts, now printed, have been taken, 
are also destroyed. I do not suggest 
that this volume is of public interest. It 
is printed for the possible entertainment 
of a few, a very few, intimate friends. 

These extracts possess no literary 
merit, and I have left them, as they were 
written, in the simple form of commun- 
ings with the pages of a blank book, a 
very ordinary form of harmless egotism. 

If they throw any sidelight upon the 
formation of character, or upon public 
events, they will have been worth 
printing. But I am not very hopeful. 
E. 
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May 14, 1871. 

... I heard from Alfred Lyttelton ' 
this morning. He writes freshly and 
cleverly, a very amusing account of 
Eton, of himself, of our friends. A 
very precocious letter for a boy of his 
age, . . . Eugene writes too, tenderly 
of Eton, which seems to have power to 
give him a blunt eloquence when touch- 
ing on that theme beloved by both of 
us. , . At Eton all was bright and fair, 
a free outspoken truth-before-everything 
kind of life, with liberty carefully re- 
stricted, but encouraged. At Cambridge, 
less heartiness, less openness, although, 
maybe, a little more freedom of action. 
In the world you are your own master. 
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free to go whei 



1 will, do what 



you 



here you l 
will, but fettered with social chains heavy 
to bear, impossible to break. Later on 
professional ties bind you down more 
closely than ever school discipline did, 
intercourse is shallow and heartless 
betwixt man and man, friendships rare, 
intimacy impossible. It is hard to write 
to Bertie ' and non-Etonian friends. 
There is so little in common between 
us, except Cambridge " shop," of which I 
am blissfully ig-norant, so one is reduced 
to talking, as I suppose the birds sing, 
on matters of public interest. We keep 
up our spirits here by talking politics, 
economy, and philosophy. The first 
is an after-breakfast subject, the result 
of the papers. The last is conditional 
to Plato's Apology, through which we 
wade pleasandy and slowly. Economy 
we apply to our very eating, drinking, 
and sleeping. It must be good practice 
this ; — Chesteriielded all day long on 
every conceivable topic, and pray God 
the failure may not be as great. 

' Eirl OTcy, CjovcrDor-GcDenl of Cioadi. 
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lUajy I IS, TAuriJay. 

... A Spicy Story comes from 
Cambridge. BaJfour' went to dinner 
with the Master of our College, who 
asked him what was thought of the 
governing bodyat Eton. Balfour replied, 
with a young man's decision, that they 
were looked upon with unmitigated con- 
tempt. Hewas unawarethat Thompson^ 
was one of that august body. This is 
too delightful. To Thompson of all 
men in the world ! The notion of /lis 
being held in unmitigated contempt is 
quite delicious. . . . 



May 17, Friday. 

I got no letters this morning which 
is rather an event, for since I have been 
here letter -writing has been my con- 
stant occupation and amusement. I 
believe this is one of the pleasantest 
rooms in the world, what with the tone 
of the paper, the light blue damask 
curtains, and the soft Persian rugs and 
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carpet, the water colours and pretty 
furniture. . . . 

There is a curious proof of the ex- 
citability of the Easterns in the paper 
to-day. During service at the Greek 
church at Stamboul our Queen was 
prayed for, and the welfare of the 
"great English nation, just and gener- 
ous," while the whole church rang 
with cheers. . , . 

Rosebery writes ' that if Gladstone is 
turned out he, i.e. Gladstone, retires 
from Parliament into private life. It 
is hardly conceivable that a man of 
such headstrong passions, uncontrollable 
temper, and patriotic zeal, should 
relinquish the idea of dying in harness 
like the Homeric heroes of whom he is 
so fond. Joab^ also says that the King of 
the Belgians made one of the best chair- 
man's speeches ever known, the other 
day at the Literary Fund dinner. . . . 

There is a good story of Lady 
Macclesfield, the other day when travel- 
ling to Sandringham with Major Tees- 
dale, an equerry, seeing him, as they 

■ Thii vai written two yean before thai event actanlly 
' Niekniroe far Rmeliery bellowed when at Eton. 
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approached their destination, pull out a 
comb to arrange his hair, said, " Major 
Teesdale ! comb, — coxcomb ! " upon 
which he replied instantly, "* Lady 
Macclesfield ! tortoiseshell, — cat ! " 

Algernon, brother of Audley Lem- 
priere, whom I mentioned the other 
day, is a quaint little fellow. He used 
to lead the field in Leicestershire, 
dressed as a woman and chivied hotly 
by the men ; when caught he would 
pull up his veil and laugh at them. 
Quite a hint for Whyte-Melville. 

Tute was telhng us last night about 
his first leaving home. How he coached 
to town from Exeter " sitting next to a 
madman, of whom he was not a bit 
afraid, a good-natured cuss opposite 
him who read the number on the mile- 
stones for him," and of his arrival at 
Hatchett's in Piccadilly, and his father's 
welcome. And all this at nine years 
old ! He remembered admiring the 
mud globules as they dashed from the 
wheels in the lamplight. 
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Monday, Maj- lo, 1871 

. . . Tute and I walked along the 
river, down stream to Wooley nearly six 
miles and back. We found gorgeous bits 
of wood and little rock-ferns without 
end and some graceful columbine. 

We were too tired to go to church 
and sat indoors reading weekly papers. 
In the evening I read Noire Dame de 
Paris, and had an occasional tune on the 
piano. In the Saturday Review there 
is an interesting account of Lord Elgin.' 
He was above ordinary routine, he lent 
his regiment to Canning to put down 
the mutiny, and remained consequently 
inactive in China, Why could not 
Lord Lyons ^ have emptied his ships 
when our soldiers were dying for want 
of things being brought to them in the 
trenches, over the six miles which 
separated them from the ships ? If 
Lord Lyons had burnt an old ship to 
keep our regiments alive he would have 
been justified. . . . 

I read an account of Raleigh's death.' 

ler of the prnent Lord Elgin, Isle Viceroy of Indu. 
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It is curious, that constant desire to kill, 
to force their opinions on every one, 
noticeable in the upper classes during 
the sixteenth century ; they had no 
safety-valve to let off steam ; no idea 
of making war against the hills, the 
winds and the seas. When we are 
making a Suez Canal they would be 
executing bishops and persecuting old 
women. If only they had had the 
notion of emigrating, of colonising, of 
slaying wild beasts. But I suppose a 
gentleman might have lived in 1520 in 
London and never heard of the desperate 
effort of the Spaniards to conquer the 
New World. It would he interesting to 
read Erasmus and see if he ever alludes 
to discoveries in foreign countries. 
There was always a thirst for gold that 
prompted men later, to seek the New 
World, the Eldorado of Raleigh, but it 
does not appear that any interest was 
taken in clearing, in slaying wild beasts, 
or even savages, although there was the 
desire to force men to be Christians. 
" Hercules," Tute says, " is the noble 
type of many a slayer of wild beasts, not 
or men." 
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There is an account of Bismarck's 
quarrel with Rome, his offering of 
Cardinal Hohenlohe as ambassador, and 
his rejection by the Pope. Bismarck 
behaves with great temper, moderation, 
and cunning. 

The craving for power, the certainty 
that knowledge is the greatest power, 
is the key of papal government. What 
V. Hugo says in Notre Dame, *' ceci tuera 
cela, le livre tuera I'^difice," is suggestive 
of the possible fate of the Holy See, 



Saturday, May 25, 

We unpacked vigorously most of the 
day. I did some Plato and shot rabbits 
in the evening. I finished Noire Dame 
and read the first volume of Les 
Mfiirabks. The former is no doubt his 
great work. It is a most terrible tragedy. 
Victor Hugo's explanation of his writ- 
ings no one ever would have guessed. 
"Noire Dame," he says, "shows the 
struggle of humanity against Religion." 
There is no doubt that there was intense 
suffering during the sixteenth century, 
before the reformed faith humbled the 



J 
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power of priesthood. But no one would 
think of it when reading Noire Dame. 
Les Miiirables is the struggle of the 
human race against Law. We can see 
this better than in the former work, 
because the plot is subordinate to the 
moral. It is one great tract. In The 
Travellers of the Sea we have the 
struggle of humanity against Nature. 
Victor Hugo has succeeded where the 
author of Cinq Mars failed. Alfred de 
Vigny strove to emulate Sir Walter 
Scott in that novel, but Victor Hugo in 
Notre Dame perhaps excels the great 
master, although his book is not such 
a perfect work of art as Kenilworlh. 
A man of purer taste would no doubt 
have cut out more of it, and reduced it 
to something more shapely. 

I read also some beautiful passages 
in Ruskin's Seven Lamps, written 
during his best days. . . . 



Durham, July i. 

My London season is over. . . . 
Henry Manners ' is to get me a com- 

' The Preient Duke of Rutland. 
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mission from his uncle, the Duke of 

Rutland, in his regiment. I want to 

have experience of the technical part of 
the military profession. , . . 



Saturday, my Father and I got away 
from Carlisle, trained to Penrith, whence 
we drove through Dalemain to Patter- 
dale. The hedgerows were wonderfully 
bright and full of flowers.' It all looked 
much the same, and seemed very familiar, 
more like home than any place, barring 
Eton, I ever go to. Gowbarrow looked 
green and fresh. The weather was 
gloriously lovely. At Patterdale we got 
good rooms, and I read Ouida's clever 
book, Puck, certainly her best and 
wildest effiision. In the evening we 
rowed on the lake till the night fell. 
On Sunday we sat at the window during 
the heat of the day and looked at the 
lake. Later we rowed down to a shady 
spot where I did a few verses. Then 
we got a good view of Helvellyn and 
returned to dinner. In the evening I 

' I lived at Lowthcr cvEry holitjayi for maay jrean. 



i 
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went out on the lake and paddled about 
until the moon rose gloriously over the 
hills. The place was perfecdy quiet 
and free from intruders. Yesterday 
morning we drove back to Penrith by 
Pooley ; over Gowbarrow we saw the 
deer on the sky-line, and a hawk came 
sailing over. It was wild. Later we 
passed one hovering about fifteen paces 
off. . . . 



Monday rvening, lo P.M. 
" July »9. 

... It is mysterious how any 
woman's soul could have been so moved 
as to cry aloud in words such as those 
written in Villelte, How any one can 
think he can probe the depths of our 
literature, or possess a clear insight into 
the mind of woman ! I have marvelled 
at the wonderful depth and versatility of 
the French writers. But great as Octave 
Feuillet and Hugo are, yet they are too 
exclusively the children of Voltaire. 

Full of subtle passion, of noble 
feeling in its broadest sense, of ingenious 
movements of heart and mind, Charlotte 
Bronte's writing is at once manly and 
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tender. So tender, that none but a 
woman's hand could have traced the 
workings of her women's hearts, and 
the patient love and suffering of one 
woman's soul. VUkite is an incompar- 
able work of art. A gem of priceless 
value. George Eliot, brilliant as she is, 
perfect master of expression, and original 
of thought as she shows herself to be, 
has never succeeded more completely in 
delineating the patience and long- 
sufFering of womanhood, the perverseness 
and goodness of an original mind 
tempered by the warmest of hearts, 
nor has she succeeded better in creating 
characters that haunt one with their 
reality and individuality. 



Sunday, Auguit 4. 

Before I was out of bed on Thursday 
morning I received a letter from Chat 

at Baden, telling me of B 's illness, a 

slight fever. On going down to breakfast 
I got another, dated Tuesday the 30th, 
telling me of our dear boy's death. . . . 
Ah I dearest. What shall we do with- 
out you? I cannot think of that restless 
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boy lying at peace for ever. I cannot 
write and I can think of nothing but of 
him. A. T. L.^ writes me floods of 
thoughts and tender memories of our 
dear boy. But for me, it is an im- 
possibility. Shall we never see him 
again ? I cannot think of that! But I 
do look back into my past life with him 
with only a few regrets. About those 
early days with him at my Dame's, 
memory throws a halo of happy 
remembrances. 

It may be pride, but I refuse to 
believe that he ever could have thought 
harshly of us, his friends. If we are to 
believe anything, let us believe that 
Love on earth is respected and cherished 
hereafter, if there is a hereafter. 

But there is one thing I dare not 
contemplate. It is the death of the 
body in one so young : the perishing of 
one so beautiful. It is in thinking of 
this that one is in need of the faith 
that sustained the Christian martyrs. 
Whatever contempt for one's own 
death one may have in one's own mind, 
death in another, a beloved and beautiful 
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friend, has all the bitterness assigned to 
it by one who kn ew what friendship was ! 

There is not much that I regret in 
our friendship ; over those early days I 
linger longest, and if there is anything 
I weep for, it is an occasional harsh 
thought. To our short life at Cam- 
bridge I certainly look back kindly and 
gratefully. Kindly, inasmuch as we 
passed a few pleasant hours, and 
gratefully because he came there to no 
great harm. 

I remember that in my talks with 
Arthur Lyttelton at Eton, he was the 
only one in connection with whom an 
early death was mentioned. . . . 



On Tuesday 1 left Liverpool at half- 
past eight, James ' was up to see me 
off, and Papa and he sat with me during 
breakfast. At 7.30 1 was at Perth, where 
I dined badly enough and slept till twelve 
o'clock. At one 1 left with Sir William 
Armstrong * for the North. At sunrise 

> Jamci Lowther, now Speiker of the Houk of Commani. 
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we were in the birch country, Drum- 
mochter, and at Garve Sir William got 
out. Not that Garve is near that 
country, inasmuch as we passed through 
Nairn and Inverness and Dingwall 
before we parted company. At about 
one we got to Strome Ferry, where we 
left the railway and steamed over to 
Portree, arriving at seven or thereabouts, 
1 found a decent fishing-smack willing 
to take me over to Harris for 5^4. los. 
It was an open boat of about thirty tons, 
with a one-armed captain (John Robert- 
son) and two sailors. We left Portree 
at eight expecting to be in Harris next 
morning. At sunrise it fell calm, and 
about Brother's Point we lay for many 
hours. Late on Thursday I insisted on 
getting out the sweeps, and we rowed by 
help of the tide past Trotternish Point 
and towards Table Island. I had no- 
thing but a few biscuits to eat and they 
made me some tea. I had slept about 
four hours the night before. When the 
tide turned we found that all our rowing 
did not prevent us from drifting, but to 
my satisfaction we slowly passed into 
Tarbert. 
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It would be work of no little pleasure 
to go through minutdr the days spent 
very peacefully here. Lady RipoQ has 
been more than kind, and has lent to 
the place all the charms which a dercr 
woman is capable of lending. We have 
had very first-rate sport. We breakfast 
at 7.30, start a little after eight, and 
return about half-past seven at night, 
sometimes later, with stags, or some hun- 
dred sea-trout, and six or seven salmon. 
Occasionally a different slaughter is 
organised and we shoot plo\xr and sea 
birds. . . . 



Hu.U)OK, St/ttmttr 19. 

. . . Tutc was telling us a story at 
breakfast of Gladstone's boyhood, char- 
acteristic of hinn. Kcatc w^s threaten- 
ing to whip him for having left out a 
name in his praepostor's book, and 
flouriiihing in hiii usual way said some- 
thine about a lircach of trust. Upon 
which Gladstone, who until then had 
listened calmly, looked up and said, "I 
beg to differ with you, Sir, there is no 
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breach of trust. There would have 
been had I accepted the office of prae- 
postor voluntarily, but it was forced 
upon me. ' ' Keate there upon was so 
astounded that he relinquished the 
notion of a whipping. This is as 
prophetic as Metcalf riding up High 
Street, Eton, on a menagerie camel ! 

I have read again George Eliot's 
Spanish Gypsy. A mental treat, yet 
which stirs no strong feeling. She 
spoils the effect of it by a compromise 
between narrative and drama. Some- 
times giving mere stage directions spun 
out ; at other times writing long bits of 
narrative. It is on the whole a failure 
as a drama. 

To the gencinel 
The hour is regal when he mounts on guard. 



To die ii 



These are 

remembering. 



in, the noblest thing, 
phrases and lines worth 



Halsdon, October 2. 



We had a long talk last night, apropos 
of a very well-written article in the 
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Times about Lord Palmerston, evidently 
by a man who admired and liked him. 
It is curious no monument should have 
been raised to him, not even the name 
of a street. . . . 



. . . We have read Middlemarch, 
and find it a litde spun out, but full of 
thought beyond compare. 

I read Thiers and European history, 
but in my leisure moments I find time 
for the Spanish Gypsy and Ecce Homo. 
In those passages I quoted before from 
the Spanish Gypsy there is a vigour that 
thrills one at first with amazement and 
delight. But then the unimpassioned 
writing of Ecce Homo acts as a cor- 
rective, and one begins to see that 
they are litde in accordance with the life 
of Christ, nor his death, which assuredly 
was one of the most lovely even of all 
human deaths, and yet was not in vain, 
nor suggestive of the passion which the 
record of the quoted thoughts implies. 

Halsdon is very beautiful. The 
Virginia creeper is blood red and the 
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oak is still green as in summer, only 
the fern and the beeches betray the fall 
of the year. Yesterday a wild duck 
appearing on the river showed sure signs 
of the coming winter. . . . 



Halsdon, Ocleber i6. 

. . . Paul^ has been very pleasant 
He is clever, and living with him and 
Tute keeps me very much up to the 
mark. 

We have been talking with great 
interest of a scheme for pulverising the 
rocks in the valley of the Pactolus for 
gold, where Croesus got his from river 
wastings. 

We have considered the African 
colonisation, and our Eastern Empire 
from all points of view. 

1 have learnt Swinburne's beautifiil 
chorus in Atalanta^ "Before the begin- 
ning of years," and read Heeren's Europe 
and her Colonies^ and part of Thiers' 
Consulate and Empire. . . . 

' Htiben PdhI, M.P. 
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Yesterday, Xmas Day, we kept in 
the morning at Wells Street, where 
they sang Gounod and Mozart to 
us. At half-past two I went to the 
Albert Hall, and heard the divine airs 
from the Messiah, and three glorious 
choruses. . , . 

I go into college next term, if I live. 
Vernon Harcourt gives up his rooms. 
They are very ill-furnished ' and in very 
mediocre condition, but are in Neville's 
Court, close to Bertie and A. T. L., and 
have the additional attraction of being 
panelled and having a large gyp-room. 

I put most of my furniture in them, 
of course, which will brighten them up 
a good bit. . . . 

This year has nearly passed away, 
and with it the hopes and fears for one 
sweet life whose earthly future was the 
subject of the constant thoughts of 
several who loved him truly and dis- 
interestedly. 

George Eliot has completed her 
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itudy of 1 



life. 



elaborate 

have the whole of Middlemarch, a story 
of Dorothea, and her surroundings, 
drawn with the care of a Van Eyck. 

Calverley has published a humorous, 
rhythmical book of satire, full of sharp 
fun and pretty English. 

Tennyson has given us another Idyll, 
Garelh and Lynelle^ in language per- 
haps a little forced but in manner irre- 
sistibly taking, and worked into a most 
excellent story and admirable climax. 

There are some truly touching and 
poetical descriptions, one or two glorious 
images, and deep thoughts. . . . 

December ig, 1871. 

■ . , After luncheon, Eugene and I 
went to St. Paul's. There must have 
been more than 3000 people in the nave 
and choir. They sang Stainer's anthem 
"The stars of the morning sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy." It contains a sweet quartette, 
*' I will extend peace to them like a 
river, and the glory of tke Gentiles as a 
flowing stream." Liddon ' preached 
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quite splendidly on "All things workingi 
together for the welfiire of them wh<y 
love God." 

January ^ 187J. 

. . . The recollection haunts me i 
little. The congregation standing and ■ 
sitting, crowded up the nave and choir- I 
The noble lighting of the dome, curved I 
lines of light over the arches. Then I 
Liddon's poetical but forcible sermon, I 
his earnestness and power. It is ' 
wonderful how plainly you hear him all 
over the Cathedral. 



January 14, 18 73' 

On the ninth of the month at Chisel- 
hurst died Napoleon the Third, one of 
the most &mous men of our time, 
regretted more by his hereditary foes 
than by his own countrymen, 

Neville's Court, 
January 11. 

Saturday I came up here and found 
my rooms not quite in the order I had 
expected, but still habitable. Now they 
are very pleasant, under the influence of 
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sun and snow. Arthur Lyttelton is up 
and several classical tripos men, all 
reading. Last night Stafford Howard,' 
Ebrington,' and A. T. L. sat here for 
some time. Ebrington is very sharp, 
well up in statistics of all kinds. . . . 



Sunday euining, Ja-nuary i6. 

Stanley^ preached to-day the Univer- 
sity sermon, a singularly beautiful and 
idyllic discourse, intensely tolerant and 
blameful of bigotry, which he calls the 
worst kind of heresy. He mentioned 
old Lushington and Sedgwick very 
tenderly at the end. 

My rooms are in a very fair state 
of improvement, and I am very 
comfortable. Lord Lytton's death is 
sudden. . . . 



Studlett Royal, 

jfanuar^ li, 1S73. 

Leaving Cambridge at half-past eight 
I arrived here at three, and found Lord 
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and Lady Ripon alone. We talked for 
half an hour, and I strolled through the 
grounds over the frosty park with Lord 
Ripon, Saw the new church, in a state 
of progress, built by Burgess, who has 
taken great pains and shown his usual 
excellent taste. We were about twenty 
at dinner. Loulou, Vernon Harcourt's 
boy, sat next me. . . . 



Cameridce, February lO. 

Oliver's * birthday was the 29th. He 
went to a special service in the chapel at 
eleven, where the bishop ^ officiated, and 
pained me by his worn look and hard 
voice, like and yet so unlike ! 

At three, a great tenants' dinner 
came off, about 250 farmers, York- 
shiremen, who cheered the young heir 
and his father heartily. De Grey spoke 
very well. We dined again at half-past 
seven, and everything went smoothly. 
Afterwards the county came to a ball. . . . 
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Halsdon, 

Sun Jay, Mare A JO. 

Friday, Grey' went up to town from 
Cambridge by an early train. . . . We 
met at home in the evening at a 
"Dinner" and came on here Saturday 
by the 10.45 train from Waterloo. . . . 
Grey recognised all the autumn 
manceuvre country over which he had 
been last year, and took interest in the 
church of Old Basing, with its square 
tower and three long aisles, which we 
saw from the railway. At Exeter we 
heard that Cambridge had won the boat 
race. . . . 

Halsdon is much the same. Zoar 
dismantled, however, having a new floor 
laid down and windows put in. The 
book-room is in a gorgeous condition ; 
panelled with oak from the old farm- 
house at Venton, and papered with a 
curious but suitable paper. The 
Torrington road is more level than it 
was, altogether a good bit of engineer- 
ing, taking nearly eight feet from the 
hill : the spare earth and stones being 

■ Preimt Lord Grey. 
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used as a screen for the house on the 
side of the Lower Lea. . . . 



Yesterday Grey fished from half- 
past ten with an interval for lunch until 
seven. . . . 

We read the account of the boat race, 
and Lord Northbrook's plucky acts of 
administration in India. The intellectual 
atmosphere of this place is still about it, 
but in a very modified form. . . . 



Bertie and I worked hard at the path 
yesterday, got down several trees and 
packed and cut them up. Griffiths was 
surprised at the amount of work we did. 
Bertie reads decently hard all the 
morning, and in a desultory way at night. 
I read a little in the evenings, but find 
it difficult when the sun is shining out 
of doors. 
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Maundy 'thundwf. 

Yesterday we started at half-past six 
to walk to Torrington. There we took 
a waggonette and drove to Clovelly. 
Grey was charmed with it. Set deep 
down in the glen with the street sloping 
into the sea. Trees, oak and fir, right 
down to and overhanging the waters of 
the Atlantic. The broom was out and 
some sycamore trees. 

We had a gloriously sunny day. 
Thence to Hartland, contrasting with 
Clovelly its bold rocky promontories 
and ever-beating waves. Returned here 
about nine to find a letter from 
Ebrington asking us to Castle Hill, 



This term has been very pleasant. 
My rooms in Neville's Court are very 
pretty and at night engaging, for the 
sake of visitors like Henry Jackson ' 
and Edmund Gurney.^ Last night we 
talked over all our acquaintances. It is 
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difficult to say that any one will cut a 
great figure. Gerald Balfour' is to my 
mind the most likely, or Maitland.* 

Last week George Eliot and her 
husband, Lewes, came to stay with 
Myers. They brought with them a 
Miss Huth, a young girl, very clever 
and interesting, who took Gurney's 
heart by storm, George Eliot was 
more than an interesting visitor. Her 
presence has hallowed the place. Her 
low sweet voice thanked me for giving 
her tickets for the Choir Festival at 
King's, to which she, interested in every 
or any religious service, took her 
husband, who had not entered a church 
for years. 

He told us how she had been into some 
Roman Catholic church abroad and sat 
there watching the women and children 
praying round her. 

Her face reminds me of Savonarola's 
bust and pictures at San Marco, 
Florence. . . . 
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Lancaster, 
Monday, July iS. 

From Newcastle we went for two 
days to Rothbury to stay at Craig-side, 
Sir William Armstrong's, a sweet spot, 
transformed from barren moorland to a 
paradise of wild flowers, mosses, and 
shrubs. From Carlisle, where we parted 
from the intelligent old man, I went to 
Greystoke with Stafford Howard. But 
first I visited Philip Howard at Corby, 
where I saw old vestments of priests 
dating back to Henry the Second's days, 
and the rosary of Mary, Queen of Scots. 



LtVSRPOQL, Auplit 7.%. 

Saturday evening we drove over to 
Knowsley. There was a large party to 
meet us. Lord Derby was pleasant. 
Sunday after church rain came down in 
torrents, so that 1 sat in the library all 
day, read MSS., James, Earl of Derby's 
" Devotions," written in the Isle of Man, 
and an account of his execution at Bolton, 
composed by his servant ; also saw the 
late lord's MSS. of his Homer, very 



^ 
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neatly written on slips of note-paper. 
We inspected the stables and returned 
here on Monday morning. 



Knowsley, Auguit JO. 

. . . We found Lord ' and Lady 
Odo Russell, and Lady Skelmersdale, 
Colonel and Mrs. Wilbraham with 
their daughter, a pretty girl of the 
Sir Joshua Reynolds type. Lady 
Skelmersdale is without her husband, 
who is on the Atlantic on his way to 
America to buy shorthorn cattle. . . . 

We had a very pleasant party, every- 
body very kind. Lord Derby talked 
about George Eliot, in whose personality 
he is much interested, and of Froude ; 
but he is a difficult man to talk to, 
pausing as he does for an answer and 
pausing himself before he answers a 
question, so fearful of not expressing 
exactly what he means. He has many 
peculiarities. One of them is his horror 
of seeing any one touch anything. He 
thinks hands are dirty things. Probably 
an idea derived from his mother, who 
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used to put on gloves to open the door. 
Lord Odo talked a good deal. He is 
minister at Berlin. He has been in 
Italy, at Vienna, at Constantinople. Of 
German literature, he says that now the 
Germans are a united people their prose 
will improve. Bismarck is a great purist ; 
has all the despatches written in German ; 
and, by circular, advises his diplomatists 
to write carefully, only to put one idea 
in each sentence, and keep their sentences 
short. As yet he says there is no style. 
Since the consolidation of the Empire, 
invitation cards are written in German, 
which never could have happened 
formerly. He himself has seen the 
"idea of unity" in two peoples ripen 
and bear fruit under the hands of 
Bismarck and Cavour. Bismarck, he says, 
is the " bi^est thing " of the century. 
In his conversation there flash out sparks 
of genius, and it is wonderful the gleam 
of light he throws upon every subject 
he handles. He was a lawyer once, 
then a diplomatist. At Frankfort he 
made the King's acquaintance, when 
Crown Prince and out of favour. There 
he studied the King and the wants of 
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the German people. Then he went to 
Paris. When the King wanted to carry 
his Army Bill for four years' service, and 
dissolved four Parliaments running, he 
sent for Bismarck to help him, as a man 
willing to act against the constitution. 
He carried the Army Bill against the 
wishes of the nation. From that time 
he governed the King and the Con- 
servative party. He taught the Germans 
to look for unity. He planned the 
Danish campaign to try the strength of 
Austria, He forced on the Austrian 
war, by offering impossible terms that 
Austria should retire from the Diet, 
abandon Vienna as a capital, and go 
somewhere farther from Prussia. "When 
in 1870 Benedetti had nearly arranged 
matters with the King, he sent the 
telegram "of the insult" flying over 
Europe and made war inevitable. The 
King of Prussia began the war with no 
thoughts of empire ; even now he is 
shy under the new dignity. When the 
deputation was told by Bismarck to offer 
the Crown to the King, he would not 
accept it ; only he said, " Can the Crown 
be offered by the Sovereigns in 




e Lrown 1 

n whom ^^H 
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the elective right is vested ? " A 
courier was sent off to Bavaria. The 
King was found dressed for dinner. 
He asked what would happen if he did 
not sign. "Then," they said, "the 
King of Saxony will." So he signed, 
believing it to be an offer for life to the 
King of Prussia. When he found what 
he had done he was furiously angry, 
and has refiased to see the Emperor 
since. It was against the opinion of 
the army that Paris was bombarded. 
Bismarck alone wanted it. " Starvation 
will act on their stomachs, bombardment 
on their nervous systems." It shortened 
the siege by two months. 

Odo Russell says the balance of 
power is gone in Europe. The German 
army is invincible. The organisation is 
so great. Every regiment has its com- 
missariat. The letters are all written 
and stamped to call out 1,000,000 of 
men in 10 days. Every soldier carries 
a map of the country in his cap. 

Odo Russell sends all this home to 
our Government, but nothing is done. 
Cavalry are now learning near Berlin 
to break up and mend railways. He 
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made careful enquiries at Sedan, and 
found that Napoleon was really under 
heavy fire for some hours. Prince 
Frederic Charles asks affectionately after 
his antagonist Bazaine, and hates the 
French for court-martialling him, and 
has offered to mve evidence. 

Odo Russell from Versailles went to 
see one of the villas which was much 
exposed. He found there an officer, 
who had not had his boots off for two 
months, reading Darwin. One of the 
greatest horrors of war was, to see the 
Artillery take up a position and ride over 
their own men. Germans objected to 
chloroform. The Crown Prince is a 
hero, he says, and full of chivalrous 
feeling and detestation of war. One of 
the chief points of the Prussian system 
is to draft officers into a corps de bureau, 
where they draw up three campaigns a 
year, and the best are kept. 

He told us too of Antonelli, whose 
only power, he says, consists in giving 
way to the Pope. He is not a genius. 
With the French and Austrian armies 
to back him, he has nevertheless ruined 
the Papal power. The College of 
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Cardinals is full of second-rate men ; 
the Pope having only named those 
who are faithful to his Infallibility. 

Odo Russell sang to us, charmingly. 

We left Knowsley this morning. . . . 

Hal&uos, yan, 20, 1874. 

Here, at Halsdon, Elliot^ and I have 
been for more than a fortnight. He 
came to see me at Cambridge, and slept 
in the Great Court, lived with me 
through the day in my rooms in Neville's 
Court, . . . 



LoNOON, June 20, 1874. 

Since the last scrap of an entry was 
made, I have been a term at Cambridge, 
the chief event of which was entertaining 
my Father, who came as Judge to the 
Lodge, and Arthur Lyttelton,^ as his 
marshal. In May 1 was with my 
Militia, In June I spent a happy 
fortnight at Cambridge. Read for six 
days and took my degree this morning. 
Myers,* Gurney,* and Buttons " made 

I Sir Francis Elliot, Minister ol Alhcm. 

= Bishop of SouthaniploQ. ' Brother of Fted Mjeri, 
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the term very pleasant. S. H. Butcher,^ 
Hallam Tennyson,* his brother," and 
Macaulay have come much into my life, 
also Jebb,* the Public Orator, and 
Henry Jackson.^ 



The day before yesterday,my Mother's 
birthday, I kept at the Crystal Palace, 
where ijie triennial Handel Festival had 
brought together twenty thousand 
people. Yesterday at Henley I saw 
our boys just beaten for the Grand 
Challenge, after a splendid race with a 
London crew. We came down from 
Henley to Windsor in a steam launch, 
a merry party, including a daughter of 
Mario and Grisi, who, I believe, sings, 
but not like her parents. I saw 
Medmenham Abbey, which I have not 
seen since we visited the vaults in 1 869 ; 
a few Eton boys with two ushers, and 
Hurley, which I remember last with 
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Chat, who threw flowers into the high 
branches of the sycamores. I remem- 
ber a few boyish verses in remembrance 
of him. Temple Lock with its horn- 
beams, Cookham, Marlow, and the 
splendid Clieveden. 

At Boveney 1 found the waterman 
Leahy, who, with Talbot and old Bob 
Ray, taught me to swim. 

Mrs. Parsloe of Marlow feme is dead 
and the " Complete Angler " stands 
over another name. Old Franklin is 
dead, though he is still immortalised in 
the inn that bears his name. Old Jack 
Sparrow, the waterman we used to call 
" Dry Bob," at the masters' bathing- 
place, is dead. Tom Brown, the cheery 
tailor, is dead. 

I walked down into Eton, saw my 
Tutor,' and the window under which I 
used to whisde the " Merry Wives of 
Windsor." . . . 



Salisburv, Jaly »o. 

Purple ink is the only drawback to 
the perfection of this place. We have 
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rooms in the Close, with drawing-rooms 
opening on to a garden, oak staircases, 
old and modern books, pictures, fine 
ceilings, and wistaria growing literally 
into my bedroom window, and magnolia 
some twenty feet off, a perfect distance. 
Jasmine grows below, and mingles its 
scent with the others. Opposite rises 
the spire, one of England's glories, and 
on the green in front the choristers 
cheerfully play cricket. They wear 
delightful little ruffles for collars, and 
seventeenth-century brown coats, which 
add to the general effect of the quiet 
gabled houses and the magnificent elms. 

Yesterday we had Mendelssohn's 
"As the hart panteth," and to-day a 
boy sang, very well, Spohr's rendering 
of the same subject. 

LordWyndham, Chancellor of Ireland, 
was educated at the Canon's school, . . , 
1 saw Sidney Herbert's statue, lately 
uncovered, in the church which he left 
as his monument at Wilton, and a flag, 
some signal flag, which belonged to 
the Capiain, picked up by the 
Monarch, and sent to Wilton in 
memory of Reginald Herbert, who went 
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down in her on the terrible 6th of 
September. 

We went to Stonehenge, and thence 
to Amesbury, which Tennyson has 
vested with a romantic excitement, , . . 



ExETEIt, Tutiilay, July 18. 

. , . Coleridge is the chief feature 
of interest on circuit. He is, I think it 

would be fair to him to say, a perfect 
picture of bland insincerity, but under- 
neath 1 believe him to be capable of 
real friendship. He is more than civil, 
he is very kind indeed to me, and I do 
nothing to deserve it. He gave me 
very spontaneously a very engaging 
book, Wordsworth's Tour in Scotland. 
Upon the whole I should say he was 
not fitted for his position. He is too 
critical to be plain, and so is misunder- 
stood ; he is too eloquent to be to the 
point, and so wastes dme ; and he is too 
uncertain of the law to be decisive, and 
these are qualities and deficiencies which 
will prevent him becoming a great 
judge. 



L. 
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Bodmin, Julj 30. 

On Sunday we went over to Powder- 
ham, and spent a very quiet day among 
the pictures of the Courtenays, and the 
trees under which generations of them 
have wandered. Lord Devon bears up 
against his misfortunes in a manly, 
humble, and Christian manner. It is 
very noble to see his earnestness to 
do good, to be kind and just to all 
men. . . . 

After dinner we had a short service 
in the private chapel which is done up 
like a "ritualist" church. His servants 
are trained to sing, and he makes it a 
sine qu4 non for his gardener boys and 
men. Gregorian chants were sung, of 
course, and three hymns, but they 
stick to the old hymn book, which 
would shock the St. Albans folk. Lord 
Devon officiated and read a chapter of 
Corinthians, and some well-chosen 
prayers, very earnestly and impressively ; 
but he has a most distinct rolling of the 
r's, and an accent which might well be 
French. This is a good fact for Darwin, 
inasmuch as he is a direct descendant 
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of the Norman Courtenays ; and his 
lineage is as spotless and pure as any 
in the English peerage. 

On Thurst^y we finished the busi- 
ness of the Assize at five, and drove 
over with Coleridge to Ottery St. Mary's. 
We dined with his father. Sir John, who 
is not the least deaf, and very good 
company still, and after dinner went 
across the road to the very remarkable 
church, and saw the lancet aisles and 
groined roof by the dim light of a 
summer evening. It is a very fine 
building, quite perfect in form, with 
a lady chapel in which matins are per- 
formed ; and a curious gallery over 
the reredos, like that one in the south 
transept at Christ Church. It was an 
old scholastic foundation. There is very 
litde scholastic about it now, except 
what is reflected from the home of the 
Coleridges next door. 

Yesterday on our way here we stopped 
at Plymouth for an hour, just long 
enough for me to run down to Devon- 
port to see the Nardssus in dock, 
and the Gorgon, one of the new and 
hideous floating batteries, just at the 
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mouth of Hamoaxe, where were lying 
the old glories of England. . . . 



New Inn, Clovelly, 

Jugaslz, 1874. 

Yesterday at midday the business 
was over at Bodmin, and at one we 
started, my Father and I, in a chaise 
and pair, and drove through a driving 
mist, with no intervals of sunshine, 
through Pencarron, over the Camel, 
which was swollen and yellow, between 
hedgerows where the spiders' webs hung 
Hke nets to catch dewdrops, past St. 
Jude, a village, like all Cornish villages, 
with a square tower church, to Boscastle. 

"We crossed a deep ravine called the 
Devil's Jump, because, said the driver, 
"hejoomped from yon coombe, which 
yu see yoonder, to this yeer.". . . 

At Boscastle, Mr. Scott keeps the 
Wellington Hotel, a very substantial inn 
for so small a village. He harnessed 
for us a good pair of horses that took 
us briskly on to Bude ; while he was 
doing so 1 played the harmonium, which 
probably for the only time in its 
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existence awoke some chords of Spohr's 
" Faust." 

There were busts of Byron and Scott 
in the hall. In the visitors' book I 
found the names of Orlando and Ernest 
Bridgeman, who had been there a week 
before. The honeysuckle was in full 
bloom in the hedges, but the mist hung 
on, thicker and thicker. 

Before getting to Bude, you pass the 
canal from Bude to Launceston. It is 
on different levels, with tramways be- 
tween, up which the barges are drawn. 
Bude is a straggling and not very 
interesting town. They gave us there 
a waggonette drawn by Dartmoor ponies, 
and we dashed through the picturesque 
village just out of Bude, and on up the 
terrible hill into Kilkhampton in fine 
style. On our right lay Stamford 
Hill, where Hopton fought his batde. 
Kilkhampton possesses a shady church- 
yard, a fine church with two aisles and a 
nave, and a sixteenth -century porch, 
jasmine-covered and well-shaped. 

The road then became very dreary, 
owing to the mists and the coming 
darkness, and it was night when we 
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pulled up at the top of the village, and 
I walked my Father down the " pitch 
path " steps of the street to the inn. 
Our room is comfortably filled with 
china, some very old and beautiful. 
The landlady had collected it from a 
child, and they have the house full of 
it, in the rooms, in store, and packed 
away under the garden bushes. 

The morning mists again prevail. 
But we have walked to the pier and up 
to the west through the woods of 
Clovelly Court, and over the heather in 
bloom, to where on clear days the view 
is most perfect. But to-day it is clouded 
and undefined. 

A strong gale is blowing from the 
S.W., and although here we are com- 
pletely sheltered, the swell of the Atlantic 
roars down below, and keeps the three 
vessels in the harbour rolling most 
uncomfortably. But the rain does not 
prevent the place looking as well as 
Niobe in tears. 

We telegraphed for rooms, but the 
mistress having been " taken with 
rheumatics " that morning, there was 
some confusion, and the best room, where 
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the Chelsea and Dresden figures cover a 

large sideboard, had been given away, 
and we had the room with the bay 
window on the other side of the house, 
opening into the street. Halfway up- 
stairs a door opens into the garden, 
which leads into the street, and our 
bedrooms, which were above the sitting- 
room, both opened into the street. 

This gives some idea of the slope of 
the hill, on which the quaint village 
stands and through which no four-footed 
beast other than dogs, cats, and donkeys 
can travel. At the foot of the hill, the 
pier juts out into the harbour, and at 
high tide there is a reasonable amount 
of water in it, sheltered by the break- 
water, in which the fishing and pleasure 
boats lie. But at low water it dries 
completely, which must have facilitated 
the building of the pier very consider- 
ably, and makes repairs an inexpensive 
affair. It is quite the roughest beach I 
ever saw. The stones are far larger 
than they are anywhere on "Chesel," 
although like "Chesel" the beach is 
graduated with rocks varying from the 
size of a wheelbarrow to the size of a 
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melon. Nothing smaller than that. 
The inhabitants live by fishing. This 
year has been a bad season, and some of 
them have made no more than four 
shillings a week. Other seasons they 
have made as much as ;C20. They save 
their money; keep it at home against 
the bad times. There is a Savings Bank, 
but they prefer the stocking. The 
church I did not see, but the school was 
close to the inn, and we could hear the 
children singing very loudly some of the 
best known hymns. At a short distance 
the tones were softened and it was not 
unpleasant. The children are not very 
pleasing. They are unlike the inland 
people, much rougher and a little spoilt 
by tourists, who have raised hopes for 
pence to a worrying pitch. They rise 
later than any country folk 1 have ever 
come across. At seven there was no 
one moving in the street, nor on the 
pier. At half-past, three boys bathed, 
undressing under a rock which curves 
over and shelters their clothes from rain, 
but is far from the water at half-tide, 
and the run is over some of the sharp 
and medium-sized stones, by far the 
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most disagreeable ones to walk over. 
They kept their boots on until they were 
close to the water, then took them off 
and threw them back as far as possible, 
out of the reach of the flowing tide, but 
running the risk of not finding them 
among the rocks. The great bay 
stretches round finely towards Bideford, 
and we could see from the high ground 
belonging to the " Court," the Welsh 
hills on the east and Lundy Island on 
the west. 

On Sunday it rained slightly all day, 
so that our views were from the 
summer house in the cliff, and were 
of a limited nature. But the mists 
drove across the points and headlands, 
giving them a very wild appearance, 
which amounted to weirdness when the 
occasional sea-gull screeched unseen 
overhead, and a grand Adantic wave 
broke on the rocks below. But on 
Monday the more northern wind 
brought a blue sky, and from every 
point we saw the green cliffs, and copses 
overhanging the sea, and the short 
bright heather which carpets the loftiest 
crags and scents very sweetly the sea 
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breezes. Lundy was plainly visible even 
to its white lighthouse. My Father and 
I sat on several of the most prominent 
hills, changing often our position, and 
vowing that we improved it each time 
we changed. Yesterday we left at half- 
past eight, and at five, after a dull, rainy 
journey, lightened to me by Dorothy 
Wordsworth's account of Scotland, we 
arrived at Cranmore Hall near to 
Shepton Mallet, where we slept, . . . 



Wells, 
Saturday, August i. 

Thursday the Bar dined here, but I 
got leave, and had a very pleasant 
evening at the Palace.' In the after- 
noon Coleridge rose early and we 
strolled round the town, and called at 
the Palace, where we were pressed into 
rowing the ladies round the moat. In 
the evening I played one of Bach's 
preludes, and the Louis the Thirteenth 
Gavotte, which was preferred to the 
Bach. Last night we dined there in 

1 Witt my Stitai ConiUntine Hervey'« fititer, Biahop of 
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State. I sat next to Freeman,' who has 
adopted the manners of the Normans 
about whom he wrote, , . . 

I played some scraps, including Bach's 
" My heart ever faithful." Basil played 
three of Mendelssohn's " Lieder," quite 
perfectly, and he and Ernl6 sang " O 
wert thou in the cauld blast," and my 
accompaniment was full of tears. , . . 



Long L EAT, 
Saturday, Auguit 9, 1874, 

The party here consist of Lord and 
Lady Bath and their children. Wey- 
mouth,* their eldest born, whose tutor 
turns out to be young Frewer, son of 
an Eton usher, and John, who is about 
eight. . . . Mr. Disraeli,^ Sir Augustus' 
and Lady Paget, Percy Wyndham * and 
his wife. Lord Malmesbury,'* and Lady 
Marion Aiford, and Mr. Chesney. 

We left Wells yesterday at five and 
got here about seven. Lord Bath was 
on the steps waiting for us. He walked 

' The biitoriaa. > The preaeot Lord Bath 

» Prime Miniiter then. * Ambassador al Rome. 

' Fslher of Ihe Rt. Hon. George Wyndham. 
' Secretary of StMt for Foreign Affain, and then Privy 
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US round the garden and talked common- 
places in a very pleasant way. He is 
very refined in appearance, not unlike 
Sidney Herbert, to judge from the 
picture at Wilton, He is full of 
crotchets and whims on at! political 
subjects, and they prevent him from 
holding office, for which his talents most 
certainly render him fit. Lady Bath is 
Eustace Vesey's sister, my old playmate. 
She is still a very lovely woman. . . . 
Paget is a diplomatist, and is Minister 
at Rome. Very British in appearance, 
but chiefly remarkable for his wife, a 
very striking Austrian lady, fluent and 
fond of admiration, to the partial 
neglect of a fair-haired Eton boy, who 
looks more her brother than her son. 
She is very intimate with Lord Malmes- 
bury, who has pushed her husband a good 
deal. Lady Marion Alford is one of 
those ladies of whom it is said, " She is 
a very difficult person to know." She 
poses as a blue-stocking, although she is 
awoman of some parts, Mrs. Wyndham 
is most engaging, and decorates her fine 
person with gorgeous diamonds, which 
she carries off well, almost as well as a 
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conversation on any literary, artistic, or 
political subject. They make a bevy of 
very bright, handsome, and pleasant 
women. . . . To Mr. Chesney I am 
gratefiil for having hoped, as we parted, 
that we should meet again. He is a 
very well-informed man, who has lived 
much abroad, and in the houses of the 
more twinkling portion of the aristo- 
cracy. He has picked up much 
information, and he is a thorough 
master of the art of using it, socially. 
Lord Malmesbury is kind and good- 
natured. Dinner last night was not 
very lively. The party had not 
shaken itself into comfort. To-day we 
breakfasted in the hall, and after break- 
fast a very amusing scene occurred. 
Some litde misunderstanding arose 
about the sending of despatches, and 
Lord Malmesbury had been guilty of the 
indiscretion of delivering a box to some 
unauthorised person. Dizzy, under- 
standing this all of a sudden, burst out 
in half-anger with " Run directly, 
Malmesbury, and get it back ! Go 
immediately, go ! else there will be 
some confusion or other ! " His tone 
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was quick and irritable. But Lord 
Malmesbury trotted out of the room as 
if he were a lower boy to obey his 
command. 

We attended church in the private 
chapel in the house, and very handsome 
our ladies looked, standing in the front 
of the pew over the heads of the 
congregation, while we admiringly 
retired to the back of the room. . . , 

Late in the afternoon I went up to 
the schoolroom, where we had a fine 
romp until dinner-time, Weymouth and 
young Paget and I. The small boy, 
Lord John, came to tea. Asked as a 
great fevour. He was subdued, but 
sharp as a needle. Weymouth was 
very jolly. He goes to Eton next year. 
At dinner, Dizzy talked a great deal. 
Of Dicky Doyle he said that grace and 
fancy — fancy, not imagination — were his 
characteristics. His treatment of fairy 
land was full of genius, and that he 
ought to be court painter to Queen 
Titania. . . . 

He explained to us later the scheme 
for the Channel tunnel. The experiment 
by which the layer of grey chalk is to 
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be tested will cost j^i 60,000, of which 
half has been subscribed in France. He 
was friendly to the idea. 

But for twenty minutes, while telling 
a story, quite inimitably, of his visit 
to Brighton and his three dinners with 
the Brunnows, the Gerard Sturts, and the 
Clanricardes, and the recognition of him, 
when wishing to be incognito, by the 
Christy Minstrels, he kept us in roars 
of laughter, and maintained his reputa- 
tion for being, when he chooses, the best 
talker, the best mimic, the best actor, 
and the most agreeable companion it is 
possible to contemplate. His silence 
even is unutterably droll. The evening 
was spent very pleasantly. The house 
is stately and splendid. The dinner 
excellent, the management perfect. We 
have rose-water provided in our bed- 
rooms for washing purposes. Every- 
thing is done most nobly and be- 
comingly. 

Dizzy's account oi his visit to 
Brighton at a time of year when he 
thought no one would be there . . . 
took the airs of a performance. He 
described how he wandered about the 
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town, stopping to listen to bands, strolling 
into the Aquarium, and finally going in 
to hear the Christy Minstrels. Directly 
he sat down he was recognised by the 
minstrels, who all got up and made 
him a low and ceremonious bow. Of 
course there was an end to his incognito. 
Then he went on to describe the three 
dinners. First with the Brunnows (for 
she had seen him in the street), with the 
feast and gorgeous footmen ; then the 
Sturts, with Lady A. insisting in the 
middle of dinner on having a special 
train to go up to town, and with 
difficulty dissuaded. Third, with the 
Clanricardes, who gave him roast mutton, 
and dry sherry, " because," they said, 
" you said this morning that was what 
you liked ! " "I had said so : one does 
say foolish things sometimes ; but If 
there is one thing I never eat, it is 
roast mutton, and one thing I never 
drinkj it is dry sherry : so I dined on 
seltzer water." 

He explained his remarks on Salis- 
bury, by saying that of course he 
supposed that Harcourt had quoted him 
right, never dreaming for a moment that 
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there wouM be a misquotation. He 
laughed at the newspapers' accounts of 
what Salisbury would do. 



London, 
Suiulaj>, Nrvimber t. 

When our Italian trip came to an end 
and we were back at Heath Farm, 1 
began to long to get back to Cam- 
bridge, so I have been there until last 

Monday. . . . Among the freshmen 
are J. Hervey, a brother of Coney's, 
and Edward Lyttelton,^ who, while 
waiting for Bob's rooms, lives in the 
ground floor rooms on the south side 
of Neville's Court. Myers, and the 
Butchers, and Macaulay, and the 
Tennysons were flourishing, and 1 
enjoyed my new place in hall at the 
bachelors' table. . . . 

Last night we went to see Irving in 
Hamlet. He has read the play, as he is 
entitled to do, in his own way. It is 
not Goethe's conception of Hamlet, a 
man who is too weak to perform a great 
task put upon him. It is rather a 
feverish, cynical, passionate Hamlet, 
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with a discursive mind, which forbids 
him to follow out to the end a purpose 
once formed, but rather tends to make 
him doubt himself, doubt the ghost, 
doubt immortality, ambition, and all 
things human and living. He plays 
best the scenes with Polonius, with 
Osric, with the courtiers, with Ophelia. 
The acting which leads up to the end of 
the play scene provokes genuine enthu- 
siasm, but he gives a signal proof of his 
unwillingness to play the character as it 
is written, by leaving out the half-wild, 
excited, madly-pleased snatch of song, 

Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungallcd play ; 
For some must watch while some must sleep, 

So runs the world away. 



Just as, earlier in the play, in the scene 
with the ghost which is much the least 
well acted of all, he omits the " Hillo, 
ho, ho, come, boy, come ! " and the 
calling of the ghost "old mole," which 
in the written play lets the reader into 
the secret of Hamlet's character ; 
lymphatic reaction after strong nervous 
excitement. In the flute scene Irving is 
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too earnest, not pJav^ul enough, too 
bitter in his cymosni. He is better in 
the scene with Osric, which he plays 
lightly, half contempmous, but soil 
courteous. The lines "If it be not 
now, 'twill come; if it be to come, 'twill 
not be now : but if it be now or to 
come, readiness is all "" are the best 
delivered in the play. His perfect 
knowledge of the text enables him to 
give " O what a rogue and peasant slave 
am I " as well as it could possibly be 
given ; except in the line " What's 
Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba ? " 
which he intonates carelessly, not 
dreamily enough. 

In his other great soliloquy he has not 
caught the manner of what Hazlitt called 
" thinking aloud," but still it is finely 
conceived, and his attitude, the body 
thrown forward over the back of a chair, 
a stroke of real genius. 

In one or two passages he has gone 
altogether astray. The speech to the 
ghost is too long drawn, not a sudden 
invocation to the spirit to disclose him- 
self, fiill of excitement and heat, as it 
should be. Then his ejaculation of 
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" Murder" is forced ; he gives it in a 
tone of surprise, not as one waiting 
momentarily for the disclosure of an 
expectation long formed, which the 
" O my prophetic soul " [and this again 
Irving should just whisper to himself] 
tells us it ought to be. Again, he 
ejaculates fiercely, as if it was an idea 
new to him, "The play's the thing with 
which to catch the conscience of a king," 
when he really had thought of it all and 
arranged it with the players half an hour 
before, and in this passage is merely an 
artificial soothing of his mind, conscious 
of a command to avenge his Father's 
murder, with an excuse for not fulfilling 
his purpose. 

However, taken as a rendering of 
the most curious psychological study 
ever put upon the stage, so curious that 
neariy everyone has his own theory 
of the character, it is truly admir- 
able. 

Irving has a right to read the part 
after his own fashion, and he does so, 
and does so successfully, with an abihty 
which no one can deny to him, and 
which with continued careful study may 
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develop into real genius. After all, 
Hamlet should be acted by angels. 



Tuisday, No-vtmher 17, 1874. 
Last week I read Mr. Gladstone's 
pamphlet. It is perfectly unanswerable, 
but perfectly unreasonable, for England 
is rampantly Protestant and does not 
want waking up. I finished Mill's 
Autobiography and have begun the 
Essays on Religion. Music has been 
the great feast of the week. On 
Monday at St. James's Hall, Joachim 
played a quartette of Mendelssohn's 
with an andante too divinely constructed, 
and a Miss Stirling sang " Ich groUe 
nicht," one of Schumann's songs, which, 
as Gurney says, simply " floors one." 
Bulow, the great pianist, whom people 
rave about, thumps out his slow move- 
ments too vilely, and his playing of 
quick things is quite good enough to 
make one hate him all the more for 
playing the softer things so badly. 
Another divine melody is in the few bars 
of introduction to the quartette in 
Mendelssohn's "Lauda Sion." It sends 
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one of those cold thrills down one's back, 
which go some way towards relieving 
the intolerable tedium of the great part 
of existence. This is the kind of thing 
Gurney says of Nellie Farren. . . . 



Thursday, Nimembtr 16. 

The music list week was extremely 
good. At the Crystal Palace we had 
the Ruy Bias again, and a symphony of 
Spohr's,exquisitely played. On Monday 
Neruda played ; the quaint quartette of 
Haydn's, so full of fun, and a Rondeau 
of Schubert's in B minor, were the best 
things. Hubert Parry,' whom 1 had 
not seen for some time, was there, and 
Ivo Vesey ^ and his wife. Near me 
sat Norman Grosvenor and Spencer 
Lyttelton and Arthur Balfour.^ Charlie 
Tytler, Cyril Oliphant,* the boys of 
those old concerts at St. Mark's, now 
grown up into young men, young still 
but not in the first blush of youth. 
And youth is the one charming thing ; 
youth that hopes, youth that listens, 
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youth that becomes fragrant in the 
" rapid germination and decay of ideas 
and impressions, like the ash trees 



in Siberian springs." Gurney writes 

sleepily rather from Harrow. On 

Saturday I get away to Cambridge for a 
week. 



Stafford, December 8. 

On Saturday sennight I went up to 
Cambridge. We had a very pleasant 
A.D.C. week, playing Heir at Law. 
... I got through a good deal 
of talk with Harding and Butcher, 
mostly on the Contagious Diseases Act, 
and on a subject on which I had written 
to the Times^ viz. the Brussels Con- 
ference for re-arranging the rules of war 
(December i, 1874). 

We had some music too, under the 
auspices of Gray, who takes Stanford's 
place for the nonce, . . . Gladstone 
made ,^2000 so far by his pamphlet, 
and is writing another. 
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To-day I have received Mahaffy's 
very freely-written book on the social 
life of the Greeks. He has had the 
courage to say some things that wanted 
saying, but the perfection of the book is 
marred by vulgarism and mere transitory 
allusions, which will have lost all force 
some years hence. This will prevent, 
although there is much real knowledge 
in the book, its having any real per- 
manent place in literature. . . . 

As when the sun sets in the sea 
And leaves the heavens dull and grey. 
Up gleams a momentary ray, 
Ghost of a glory passed away, 
Deepening the gloom of night to be. 

So when the faith of early years 

Is dead, and hope grown wan and old. 

And rriends dead loo, else false and cold. 

Some lingering memory uncontrolled, . 

Pails to light up the life of tears. 

Worcester, 
Salarday, Drcembir ii. I 

After we had finished our business, 
my Father and 1 drove over to Ingestre. 
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... It was snowing and so dark that 
nothing of the exterior was visible. 
But we were received very ceremoniously 
by Lady Shrewsbury, and the evening, 
with music, billiards, and an excellent 
dinner, passed off very well, . . , Her 
daughter Theresa marries Castlereagh,' 
who stood for Durham. . . . 

It was freezing very hard to-night. 
1 read the account of Arnim's trial, and 
some of Bismarck's impertinent letters ; 
and now I have just finished a paper for 
the Times on the Conference. But I 
have had no time to copy it and leave 
that untili to-morrow. ... It was jolly 
to see Charles Lyttelton's^ face among 
the Grand Jury. He reminded me of 
the joyous, bright Alfred, now growing 
up to manhood. 



This town was gaily decorated to-day, 
and I stood among the good-humoured 
and not very enthusiastic townsfolk and 
saw the Duke of Edinburgh and his 
wife drive through on their way to 

' The pracnt Lord and XaJy Londonderry. 
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Witley. ... It is pleasant to see the 
small and dirty boys reading the labels 
in the shop windows. It is one of the 
signs of the happier future. Shall I live 
to see education of children forced upon 
parents ? Why can it not be done ? 
That great good which must come, but 
for which we have to linger and wait. 

Hals DON, 
January 4, 187;. 

On the 2nd, I traveUed here from 
town. Instead of coming from "Ports- 
mouth Arms," it was necessary to go 
round by Torrington and then drive 
through snow, in parts piled up over 
the hedges. 

Paul is here and Harry Dean. . . . 

Stories told last night were these : — 

Upon the lines — 

Seven Greek cities moaned for Homer dead 

Through which the living Homer begged his 

Lord Wensleydale met Sir David 
Dundas and asked him to dinner, 
" You are the seventh peer of the realm 
who has asked me to dinner to-day," 
says D. W. thought a moment, and said, 
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Paul told us a good story. Lord 
Lytton makes some one swear Per Jove. 
But Ouida has this sentence : " Some 
men adopt for their motto Pro rege, 
others Pro republica, but this one con- 
tented himself with Pro ego." 

Another good tale is of Peel staying 
at the Pavilion with George the Fourth. 
The King thought of some political 
thing after he had gone to bed, and sent 
for Peel. Peel thought the King was 
dying and came in a hurry in his bed- 
gown. When there, he became very 
solemn and began to remonstrate, using 
I quite the parliamentary action, until the 

l exasperated King said, " Damn you, sir, 

H don't stand there pawing the air, put 

I your hands in your pockets." Peel 

I netded replied, " Damn you, sir, I have 

I no pockets." 

L 



After reading Mill on Liberty, 
I find that I have carried away very 

litde. 
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1. "That in England the yoke of 
opinion is heavier, that of law lighter, 
than in other countries." 

2. "In the eighteenth century edu- 
cated people were full of admiration for 
civilization and the marvels of modern 
science, literature and philosophy, under- 
rating the old times. Rousseau taught 
the superior worth of simplicity of 
life, the enervating and demoralizing 
effects of the hypocrisies of artificid 
society." 

3. Mill omits to point out that some 
of the best things are not in elaborate 
systems of morality, but in the heroic 
characters, Moses, David, Mephibosheth. 

4. "In purely Christian ethics patriot- 
ism is scarcely noticed or acknowledged." 
But was not St. Paul a patriot ? See 
Hallam on Thomas k Kempis. " Idea 
of obligation to the public is obtained 
from the Greek and Roman sources." 

5. Mil! says, " Morality of private 
life, magnanimity, high - mindedness, 
personal dignity, sense of humour, is 
derived from purely human not religious 
part of education, and never could have 
grown out of a standard of ethics in which 
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the only worth is that of obedience." 
Is this a feir settlement of Christianity, 
which consists in being Christlike, 
i.e. fulfilling all the conditions stated 
above ? 

6. "The sayings of Christ contain, 
and were meant to contain, only a part 
of the truth ; and many of the essential 
elements of the highest morality are 
among the things not provided for nor 
intended to be provided for in the 
utterances of Christ." 

(Do you, Mill, believe that He knew 
more than He taught of morals ?) 

7. In the first two chapters Mill 
proves : — 

If an opinion is compelled to silence, 
that opinion may be true. To deny this 
is to assume infallibility. 

If an error, it may contain an element 
of truth. It is only by collision that 
that truth can be supplied to the adverse 
opinion which may be more true. 

Unless truth is occasionally vigorously 
contested, it becomes dogma, and its 
meaning is in danger of being lost. 

8. "Strong impulses are but another 
name for energy. Those who have the 
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most natural feeling are those whose 
cultivated feelings may be made the 
strongest." 

9. " The Calvinistic theory is that 
man's one great offence is self-will. All 
the good of which humanity is capable is 
obedience." 

10. "The only power deserving the 
name is that of masses and of govern- 
ments which make themselves the organ 
of the instincts and tendencies of the 
masses." 

This may be true of America, but in 
Europe eagles are eagles still, 

11. "There is no reason why human 
existences should be constructed on one 
pattern." 

12. "The greatness of England is 
now collective : individually small we 
only appear capable of anything by our 
habit of combining." 

Not true. Think of Outrara, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Livingstone, Father Ma- 
thew. You forget the enthusiasts who 
are as plenlifial as ever. 

13. "Not one person or any number 
of persons is warranted in saying to 
another human creature of ripe years 
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that he shall not do with his life what 
he chooses." 

True ; not even parents have a right. 

14. " We have a right to act on our 
own unfavourable opinion of any one, not 
to the oppression of his individuality 
but to the exercise of ours." 

The last chapter, Of Applications of 
the principle of Liberty, I remember 
very little of, and if ever I care to 
know about it, it will have to be referred 
to again. 

January 14. 

Albert ^ arrived yesterday ; very cheer- 
ful and tired. I finished General Hamil- 
ton's account of the Guards. Inkerman 
is so well done that it should be printed 
apart. Henry Percy comes out as a 
perfect regimental officer. He led his 
company at Inkerman in a way un- 
equalled in military history. There is 
nothing like it in Napier. Tute told me 
one or two things. You cannot see La 
I Haye Sainte from Hougoumont. It is 

L now admitted that Wellington should 

^L > Earl Grey. 
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have cut down the wood. He fought 
the battle in the most nonchalant manner. 
The army stood idle for six hours, 
during which the wood could have been 
cut down. Mercer, R.A., says the 
Belgian officers were seen shinning their 
men to prevent them bolting. Welling- 
ton's command was so well established 
that at a moment in the battle the staff 
officers urged our 3000 cavalry in 
reserve to charge ; but they would not 
without orders. And they were most 
useful after the retreat of the Imperial 
Guard. Robert Hamilton, whom I met 
at Ingestre, was the Robert of Alma and 
Inkerman. . . , 

In the Times of yesterday, Auberon 
Herbert wrote a brilliant letter about 
the Shakers. In the following passages 
he shows delicious literary vivacity, 

" Other opportunities fell in my way 
after this of learning something more 
about the community, and looking at 
the whole thing from a rather heathen 
point of view, I thought the life pleasant 
in its virtues and harmless in its delu- 
sions. ... As regards myself, I do not 
pretend to any strong prejudice on the 
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subject of clothes. No person who has 
lived in a very hot climate can keep 
them in their full strength. But if ever 
the experiment of living decently without 
clothes is to be tried, I should wish it to 
be done by those who know exactly what 
they are doing, and not those who are in 
a state of religious delirium." 

I finished an account in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes of a Frenchman's visit in 
1873 to the German schools. It is 
written gravely and in a kindly tone : 
remonstrative and dignified ; pointing 
out the way in which the gospel of war 
is preached to German youths and 
m^dens. The Frenchman's name is 
Brial. . . . 



I finished Maurice's Wellington Essay. 
From it several things are very clear. 

1. Men and officers should be trained to 
know each other and their places more 
than they are now. It is necessary that 
officers should be able to depend on each 
other, and fall into each other's places, 

2. Companies are to be the "unit" of 
warfare. 3. Men and officers should be 
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accustomed to act independently and 
thoughtfully. 4. There is an advantage 
of defence over attack, all other things 
being equal. 5. Numbers win, other 
things being equal. Then he shows very 
strongly the uses of cavalry. They must 
be thrown out 48 hours in advance. 
Then halfway between the advance and 
the first Division should come the Cavalry 
main body with the H. Artillery. 
Cavalry suffer by having to follovj In- 
fantry. Divisions should change their 
order every day, to avoid one Division 
always starting too early. But if pos- 
sible they should march by different 
roads, as they get on much quicker. A 
corps iTarmie on one road extends 1 8 
miles. Advance in line of quarter 
columns up to 12000 yards, when close 
order becomes useless and fighting begins. 
Then advance in columns of sections of 
companies to 1000 yards. Then extend 
in skirmishing order. Prussians extended 
regiments in loose order 3000 men. 
Effective fire is now considered to be at 
400 yards. Supports should not be too 
close. Tendency to fire at centre of an 
object, so supports should be in echelon 
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from the flanks. Defence of guns with 
fusiliers important. 

There are three axioms for defence. 
I. Clear away all cover for attacking 
party, and have a good smooth glacis 
over which to fire. 2. Have the defence 
as deep as possible so as to manoeuvre 
supports. 3. Attack when possible to 
encourage the men. As Alvensleben did 
at Rezonviile, 

January 19, 1875. 
Wind has raged and rain fallen heavily 
for some days ; but it has not prevented 
us from walking to Beaford, and Albert 
from searching for plover on the moor. 

Last night I read some of Carlyle's 
Miscellanies. He tells a rare tale of 
Diderot, who, as a boy, quarrelled with 
his companions at the Jesuit school, and 
in consequence was forbidden to attend 
the examination and the distribution of 
prizes. But on the day he could not 
resist going down to the gates of the 
college, and pressed through the crowd. 
I The porter tried to keep him out, and 

1 wounded him with a kind of pike he 

H carried. The bov took his place in 
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school, gained all the prizes and was 
loaded with books and wreaths of flowers, 
so loaded that he could not carry them 
all, save by putting the garlands on his 
head, whence they slipped on to his little 
neck, and so carrying his books he walked 
back to the paternal house. On the 
Sunday his mother when dressing him 
found the wound in his side. 

Carlyle says of Rousseau, " A lonely 
man : his life a long soliloquy." He 
tells also of the unpopularity of Hel- 
vetius, for over-preserving game, and 
waging war on poachers. In his essay 
on Dr. Johnson he unwittingly draws 
the distinction between his own cast of 
mind and that of such a man as Darwin, 
when he says, " The mystical enjoyment 
of an object goes infinitely further than 
the intellectual." 

How untrue this would be of a really 
scientific mind. It is a generalisation, 
akin to the historical generalisations 
which are so misleading. Continually 
the reviewer of a century or the critic 
of a period makes a sweeping assertion, 
which contains its germ of truth, but is 
very far from absolute truth. In the 
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newspapers we get the contradictions of 
any generalisation about this age. Some 
one says, " This is the scientific age, the 
age of scepticism." Is this true ? Con- 
sider Christina Rossetti, Francis Doyle, 
Coventry Patmore. They are versifiers 
of the second or third rank among living 
poets. Yet their very existence is a 
contradiction to any g-eneralisation of 
the feehng which prevails. This is the 
age of faith, of revival of beliefs, others 
will say of this same age. What will 
the historian make of it all ? . . . 

January zi, 1875, 

Two days ago the jirmy Gazette 
contained the list of direct commissions, 
and Eugene's name appeared in the 
middle of it. He will be a very first- 
rate soldier, as I think he has a decided 
turn for it, and he certainly has deter- 
mination and plenty of moral courage. 

Janu^,y i+, ,875- 

This morning Tute was better than 
he has been for a week. He is full of 
spirits again, and I feel that conversation 
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is easier. It is too stormy to attempt 
church. The rain blows in sharp fierce 
gusts, driven by the wind. Our papers 
arrived late. Capel closes the ritualistic 
controversy with a clear calm letter 
pointing out that the ritualists are 
poachers, and that the high churchmen 
are answerable for their proceedings. 
Still I cannot get up much interest in it 
all. To think that on October i6, 1555, 
Ridley was burnt as a Protestant for 
holding the following, quoted from a 
sermon at Oxford: "Concede pancm 
converti in carnem Christi : et non per 
transubstantionem sed per sacramentalem 
conversionem. " 

Things worth remembering : — 

1 . No English village obeys a foreign 
King. 

2. The narrowest place is wide to 
the narrow-minded. 

3. Death in the company of friends 
is a feast. 

4. Age has for youth a natural priest- 
hood. 

A thought :^To be a great states- 
man one must have a capacity for great 
friendships. 
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On Tuesday Albert and I left Hals- 
don ; and Tute half weeping, as often I 
have left him before, Albert parted 
company at Salisbury. He went to 
meet his sweet sisters at St. Giles, Lord 
Shaftesbury's, and listen to that excellent 
man warm over his pet topics. . , . 

I have read to-day some of Matthew 
Arnold's Essays on Criticism. Chat com- 
pared himself, in his restlessness of spirit, 
his dislike to being "garrott^ par un 
rfeglement," to Maurice de Gudrin, and 
it amused me to trace the similarities of 
mind. I have scored over the book a 
little of what I thought of it. Some of 
the passages are worth remembering. 
He says that modern times have come 
to us with an immense system of institu- 
tions of a time not modern. And he 
compares it with the new wine of modern 
times in the old bottles of past ages. 
To arguments from conservatives founded 
on authority and custom, Goethe used 
to answer with Olympian politeness, 
" But is it so ? is it so to me .' " Again : 
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— " Philistinism ! we have not the ex- 
pression in English. Perhaps we have 
not the word because we have so much 
of the thing." ..." Here, at the 
very headquarters of Goliath, no one 
talks of Philistinism." Heine said : 
" It is no use ; the future belongs to our 
enemies the Communists, and Louis 
Napoleon is their John the Baptist." 



January 19, i 875. 

... I have just dined very happily 
with Lord Derby, Lord Coleridge, Lord 
Malmesbury. But after dinner Colonel 
Higginson, adjutant of the 3rd battalion 
of Grenadier Guards at Inkerman, talked 
to me about the battle. We went over 
the old ground. A great deal of what 
Hamilton states Higginson demurred 
to ; and he says a great deal was omitted. 
Higginson happened to turn round at 
hearing a cheery voice near him at the 
hottest moment in the sand-bag battery, 
in time to see William Peel arrive with 
a boy on a pony, who was Evelyn Wood. 
Suddenly he felt a bullet through his 
bearskin from hehind ; and he said to 
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Peel, " By God, our own men are firing 
at us !" But Peel after looking through 
glasses found them to be Russians. He 
remembers very little about the battle. 
When they marched back and rejoined 
the detached companies, he remembers 
nothing but the men bursting into tears. 
They were hysterical all night. . , . 



Ftbruary i, 1875. 

Yesterday morning Violet came with 
me to St. Albans. Stanton preached in 
his best apostolical manner on the earliest 
forms of scepticism. He tried to answer 
the question of what he called our miser- 
able being. Why, a sceptic says, should 
an Omnipotent and All-merciful God 
have allowed me who am so wretched 
ever to be born ? The answer, he says, 
is that this life is a journey, and who 
can expect on a journey to find the 
comforts of home ? Then again he says 
God gave to men free will to choose 
their faith. Had he not done so they 
would have been mere slaves. It does 
not prevent His knowing what course a 
man will choose. . . . 



J_l 
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Frbrmiay j, 1I7J- 

. . . Tonight I go to Hamlet again 
with Albert. I insert from Baber's 
Memoirs, translated from the AraHc by 
Erskine, p. 401. 

1 . " How is it possible that the 
delights of these lands (N.W. of the 
Indus) should ever be erased from the 
heart ? Above all, how is it possible for 
one like me, who have made a vow of 
abstinence from wine (made just before 
a great battle which he won) and of 
purity of life, to forget the delicious 
melons and grapes of that pleasant 
region ? They very recently brought 
me a musk melon. When cutting it up 
I felt affected with a strong feeling of 
loneliness, and a sense of my exile from 
my native country ; and I could not 
help shedding tears while I was eating 
it." 

2, *' Last year my desire and longing 
for wine and social parties was beyond 
measure excessive ; it even came to such 
a pass that I have found myself shedding 
tears of vexation and disappointment. 
In the present year, praise be to God, 
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these troubles are over ; and I ascribe 
this chiefly to the occupation afforded to 
my mind by a poetical translation on 
which I have employed myself. Let 
me advise you too to adopt a life of 
abstinence." 



Tkunday, Fibruary 4. 

The Whigs are vexed at reporters 
having been admitted yesterday into the 
Reform Club. However, as all the world 
must know that they chose Lord Hart- 
ington to be their leader, it does not 
matter much that it should know their 
reasons for doing so. 

From France came better news to- 
day. Really in the Chamber Frenchmen 
are beginning to behave rationally. 
My heart bleeds for that warm-hearted 
people, though I love them better in the 
calmness and gentleness of their writers 
in the Two IVorlds than in their noisy 
senators. . . . 



Saturday, Frbruary S. 

Yesterday Parliament was opened : 
not by the Queen, who has had too much 
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anxiety and worry to come from Osborne. 
In the morning Cross' sent home the 
new bill for my Father to look at. It 
extends flogging to all cases of violence. 
My Father wrote a strong letter of dis- 
approval, and is to draw up a new bill by 
Monday. 

In the evening Schouvaloff ^ dined 
here, and a large party came later, includ- 
ing Capelli, a young Italian marchese of 
considerable grace and manner. 

To-day I have been to the British 
Museum. . . . 

Lord Hartington's speech was a 
failure. He was very nervous. Stan- 
hope's, they say, was a great success. 
But I was more interested in Lord Ray- 
leigh, who is a philosopher, not merely 
a peer. I have begun Lord Russell's 
account of himself and his long life. . . . 

Lord Russell's Memoir is very excel- 
lent and patriotic. Lots of high writing 
about England and the British Empire. 
He points out that the Whigs failed to see 
in 1808 that the war was a European 
struggle against tyranny ; also that the 
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Tories in 1816 should have studied Mr. 
Pitt's policy from '84 to '93 and not 
refused reform. Of Wellington he says : 



Et jaculum, leloqu 



□ sptendenti lancea fcrro 
animus praestantiorullo, 



The war against Napoleon during the 
100 days cost us jT 1 40,000,000. Grat- 
tan said to the men collected round his 
death-bed, " Don't be hard on Castle- 



reagh, he loves our 
Castlereagh heard 
tears, . . . 

Russell owns he w 



country." When 
itj he burst into 

i wrong and Cob- 



den and Bright were right on the Corn 
Law. 

On the Chartists in '48 he says : " I 
saw in these proceedings a fresh proof 
that the people of England were satisfied 
with the Government under which they 
had the happiness to live, did not wish to 
be instructed by their neighbours in the 
principles of freedom, and did not envy 
them either the liberty they had enjoyed 
under Robespierre or the order which 
had been established among them by 
Napoleon the Great." 

" I described the Whigs as anxious to 
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reform and preserve, and the Tories as 
anxious to preserve and reform," 

He owns he was hasty and precipi- 
tate on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 

Of the country gentlemen some 
satirist said : 



They think v 



: honest for they lcn< 



The errors of Fox were grave ; but 
the warmth of his feelings and his 
passionate love of liberty shotdd obtain 
for his memory indemnity for these or 
even greater feults. His affectionate 
temper combined with his love of liberty 
won him the attachment of devoted 
friends. His memory ought to be con- 
secrated in the heart of every lover of 
freedom throughout the globe. " I assent 
entirely to the opinion of the L.C.J. of 
England that the Alabama ought to have 
been detained during the four days in 
which I waited for the opinion of the law 
officers. But I think the fault was not 
that of the Commissioners of Customs ; 
it was my fault as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs." 

" That future generations should have 
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the same blessings, that there may be no 
rashness, no impatience, no greediness to 
catch the fruit before the sun of summer 
has matured it, is my earnest prayer for 
the country whose freedom I have wor- 
shipped, and whose liberties and pro- 
sperity I am not ashamed to say we owe 
to the providence of Almighty God." 



Stafford, 
Wednesday, March 10. 

Albert wrote me the welcome news 
that in the event of Lord Ravensworth 
dying he will contest the county. . . . 

Halsdon, 

Monday, April 12. 

I found a comfortable fire and bed 
ready for me at Exeter on Friday (or 
rather Saturday morning, 3 a.m.). At 
half-past ten I was away again and arrived 
at one at Torrington. Griffiths was in 
front of the " Globe Inn," waiting to tell 
me that Tute was busy with Petty 
Sessions, and that the Butlers had arrived 
unexpectedly. Montagu Butler (H.M. 
of Harrow) was in the sitting-room into 



■ of Harrow) we 
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which I was sKowii for the purpose of 
lunch. We made acquaintance over 
mutton chops, and settled to walk over 
together to Halsdon, and not wait for 
the carriage. We talked over all the 
usual subjects upon which men set to 
work on first meeting, and the ice was 
quickly broken. At Halsdon we found 
Mrs. Butler (one of the EUiot family), 
her boy Edward, aged 8, and daughter 
Agnes, aged ii. ... Yesterday, in the 
morning, they all went to church. . , , 
I had a long talk with Montagu Butler. 
. . . ] asked him diffidently if he re- 
membered ever hearing Fox speak (we 
had been talking of oratory, Bright, 
Gladstone, etc.), and he said, " No, he 
died as long ago as September (I have no 
doubt our host would tell us the day and 
hour) 1806." He thought I meant 
" Charles James." I said nothing ; did 
not venture to remind him of the Covent 
Garden speeches, wheji Bright, Cobden, 
and Fox delivered orations, always keep- 
ing Fox's rhetoric for the wind-up. One 
of the great arguments of their adver- 
saries used to be, "What! shall we 
depend on the foreigner for our bread ? " 
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Fox once ended a speech with the dis- 
section of that argument. He said : 
" Dependent on the foreigner indeed ! 
Can we do without him in anything ? 
Do not our Judges even feel obliged, 
in order to administer justice, to clothe 
themselves in ermine, a fur which I may 
safely say never appeared on the back of 
a British beast before. ]s there a noble- 
man who does not keep a French cook 
and a French valet, the one to dress his 
dinner for him, the other to dress him 
for his dinner ? Why, you have even 
come to this, that you have been forced 
to borrow your religion from Palestine." 

I suggested to Montagu Butler that 
had Stanley written his life of Arnold 
now, from his having become less timid 
and more outspoken, we should have 
known more of Arnold and of Stanley. 
The idea was new to him, and he did 
not agree at all with the suggestion. 

He said that Westminster Abbey has 
become under the Dean the " spiritual 
mouthpiece of the nation." 

The twelve persons who have had 
most influence on thought, English 
thought, are Carlyle, Tennyson, Arnold, 
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George Eliot, J. S. Mill, Browning,New- 
man, F. D. Maurice, Jowett, — I can't 
recollect the other three : I know Darwin 
was not mentioned, 

Tute said he never knew a boy who 
before 14 cared for Mechanics who was 
a good scholar ; or a boy who cared for 
Shakespeare who ever did anything. 

London, 
Sunday, April ij. 

Walked ... to St. Albans. Stan- 
ton did not preach ; so I was bored. 

Sir Charles Dilke asked Randolph 
Churchill and Gambetta to breakfast in 
Paris. Gambetta said the Orleanists 
were " Doctrinaires," and was not agreed 
with by R. C. "Oui," said G., " ils 
sont doctrinaires parcequ'ils n'ont pas de 
doctrines, de mSme qu'on dit ' poitri- 
naires' quand on n'a pas de poitrine." 



Wtdnfiday, April 2S. 

, . . Afterwards I visited Albert, 

whose aunt, Lady Caroline Barrington, 

died in the night. Mrs. Grey was gone 

to Kensington Palace, and met the Queen, 
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who came up from Windsor with many 
beautiful flowers, to see her dead waiting- 
woman. All the girls were at lunch, 
Louisa' looking very well. Albert and 
I went to the India Office to spy out the 
library and see Sir Bartle Frerc.^ . . . 

STRAWBERiir Hill, 

Saturday i? June 11). 

Yesterday we came up, all four to- 
gether, in a saloon carriage, from Ripon. 
I taught Lady R. our system of marking 
people for various qualities, and wc 
beguiled some hours in comparing notes. 
... I came on here to Horace Wal- 
pole's old house.* . . . 

Sunday, June 13. 

Last night we dined, and in the even- 
ing played " Poker," an American game 
of cards. So far as I tiave made out at 
I present, the party consists of Hochchild* 

I the Swede, Schenk * the American, 

I Ranc6s ^ the Spaniard, Lord DufFerin,* 

k 



' Now Lady Antrim. 
' Afterwards Governor of tht Cape. 
' Lady Waldegravi'i. ♦ All diplon 

• Aftervfitdi Governor -GenEra I of India. 
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Lord Wolverton,' Harcourt Johnstone, 
and their respective female appendages ; 
Lady Egerton-of Tacton, Mrs. Glynn, 
William Harcourt,* Hayward,* and 
Courtenay Boyle,* 

Everything is managed with perfect 
smoothness. , . . There is more of the 
atmosphere of politics and less of litera- 
ture about this than about Holland 
House. Although, of course, here there 
is just a tinge of revivalism which is 
wanting at Lady Holland's. 

The house has been much added to 
since Horace Walpole's time, but the 
library and picture gallery in the Tudor 
style are much as he left them. The 
gardens are beautiful, chiefly remarkable 
for an avenue of roses trained on wires 
about 200 yards long, and for some 
grand balsam poplars, planted by Horace 
Walpole 100 years ago. Nevertheless 
the place is not healthy. The atmo- 
sphere is too much that of the camp 
where intermediate issues, not ultimate 

' George Glynn, Uti Whip of Liberal Party. 
■ One of [he Society leader) of the day who had a rival 
•alon. ' Sir William. 
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results, are for ever under consideration. 
It is so evidently parti avani palrie. Of 
course you must have a camp if you 
want to fight a battle. But how would 
Hayward appear to my friend Paul ? ^ 
It reminds me that our determined 
Radical has been chosen president of the 
Oxford Union, a great concession to 
unsupported cleverness. He has also 
distinguished himself by a speech in 
favour of the Establishment, founded 
on hints amassed in the West, and end- 
ing with a prophecy that the Church 
will ultimately become democratic and 
venerable, and if that is so it will prevail 
against the gates of Hell, but if not will 
succumb to the Liberation Society. The 
narrator told me that the whole speech 
bristled with epigram. It would please 
Paul to see that Carlingford ^ takes in 
the Beehive. 

This afternoon came Musurus Pasha,' 
Sir George Bowen, and a lovely Mrs. 
Sands, perfect in figure and in the contour 
of her head. She expresses " complete- 



> Now H. Paul, M.P. 
' Third hujband of Lady Walde 
3 Turkiih Ambiaudor. 
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Monday, Ju„e z, . 

On Friday evening I went to a dance 
at the Russian Embassy, and saw Elliot ^ 
looking strange and timid. All the 
Princes were there. I enjoyed it, especi- 
ally when the morning light came in, 
striking the Duchess of Manchester* as 
she sat in the conservatory, and lighting 
up her beautiful head. Tute writes that 
he nearly got Governor Eyre to hve at 
Ashe : " that man of heroic mould and 
great passions ; he would have been a 
good neighbour." . . . 



TiuidiTf, Juni II. 

There is a vigorous opposition to the 
Moody and Sankey performances at 
Eton. Questions were asked in both 
Houses last night. . . . 

1 lunched with Gurney, who after- 
wards came here for an hour or two. 
We went to Don Giovanni in the even- 
ing, but not Mo-zart, or Patti, or Faure 
could prevent me from feeling drowsy. 
I have lost my taste for operas. 
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Saturday, June i6. 
On Thursday we had a pleasant even- 
ing at Lady Ripon's. And yesterday I 
went to Lady Derby's to meet the 
Queen of Holland. She has grown 
very old since she nursed me on the 
Rhine steamer in i860. . . . 



Yesterday we played lawn -tennis, 
Lord William Hay and 1 against Vernon 
Harcourt and Hervey. We beat them 
easily. After dinner I talked to Lady 
W.^ and Harcourt. They were abusing 
what they called " swelldom " : contrast- 
ing the days of their youth (the old 
story) when love of swells was not, with 
the snobbery of to-day, when literary 
society has passed from the patronage of 
aristocrats. For that is the explanation 
of the phenomenon of the non-appear- 
ance of Hterary men at Strawberry Hill 
and Holland House. 

Harcourt told us a curious story 
about the French Empress. She sold 

1 Lady Waldcetave. 
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her jewels for ^^60,000 ; all except a 
pearl necklace worth ^12,000. One 
day Clary went to Rothschild and told 
him that he had received a communica- 
tion from a lady unknown, who said 
that on a certain day she would come 
to the Grosvenor Hotel, closely veiled, 
look, at the necklace, and if she liked it, 
would pay the money and carry it off. 
Clary asked for advice, for, as he said, 
there might be a man lurking behind 
who would play some trick and be off 
with the pearls. Rothschild said, " Well, 
if it comes to that I can lend you our 
big porter." So he did. And the lady 
came to time with three veils on, bought 
the necklace, and went away. ... It 
turned out a year afterwards that it was 
Madame P., who was living with a Prus- 
sian, whom she ruined of all his property 
save ^12,000. When she heard of the 
pearls she asked him for the money and 
he gave it to her. Then she said on 
her return that he had behaved so well 
and had trusted her that she would 
marry him, and she did so, and he got 
all his money back. 
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Fridaji.-jHnt{}July)9- 
On the 6th I enjoyed a charming 
evening at Grosvenor House. And 
yesterday I went at 1 1 to Lady Suffield's 
and saw the most poetic ball ever given 
in London. The Harbord girls and 
friends of theirs learn singing from 
Randegger. They sang trios and part 
songs, and ended by dancing to Farmer's 
Nursery Rhyme Quadrilles, and singing 
at the same time. The Princess of 
Wales stayed till 3 in the morning. 
1 danced the cotillon with little Judy 
Harbord, aged 1 1 , and came away quite 
at the end. To-day is the Harrow 
match, but rain is falling gently. 



Saturday, July ij. 

. . . Lady Ripon told me that she 
had been much attached, as a girl, to 
William Napier. He never was quite 
at his ease with her, and used frequently 
to say, " You know I was once very 
rude to your uncle, Lord de Grey," 
evidently thinking that she left a serious 
duty unfulfilled in not keeping open the 
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family feud. Bright made a noble little 
speech on Thursday, on the occasion of 
the vote for the Prince of Wales' visit to 
India. 

The first sunny day for ten. We 
went to Eastbourne, and enjoyed largely 
the sea and the children on the sands. 
It is a quieter, prettier, and more attrac- 
tive spot than Brighton for humble- 
minded people. . . . The Lord Chief 
Baron ' told some of his remarkable 
fables fabulously well to - night. He 
was, as an octogenarian, much pleased at 
a tale my father told him of Lord 
Malmesbury, who asked his mother-in- 
law. Lady Tankerville, then considerably 
over 80, when a woman ceased to feel 
passion, and she answered him : " You 
must ask a woman older than I am, my 
dear Harris," 

Last night I went to a ball to meet 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Stafford House. It was a fairy - like 
scene. Many celebrities were there : 

I S[r Yllzroy Kelly. 
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Irving, Patti, Nilsson, and Gustave Dor6. 
Many beautiful women. . . . 

Monday, July 26. 

On Friday I went up to town. In 
the evening I went to a ball at Marl- 
borough House. Enjoyed it much. . . . 

CuorDOH, Ja!y 1%, 

On Tuesday we drove in the morning 
from Maidstone to Chilston. The place, 
formerly my great-grandfather's, is now 
a Mr. Douglas's, who turned out to be 
Akers, once in my division, now married 
and a country gentleman. We next 
went to Lenham, my grandfather's vicar- 
age, and saw the old rooms where my 
father and uncles lived. . . . 



, . . Buttons^ has begun very indus- 
triously to read and write for his fellow- 
ship. He is dissertating on Bishop 
Butler. 

There are two yachts in the harbour ; 
and a party of shooters in the house. 

■ Arthnt Lylteltoo. 



J 
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Sunday, Auguit iz. 

On Friday, in a heavy mist, we 
skirted the bays, but in the afternoon it 
came on to blow so hard that we were 
driven in ; and in the evening a storm 
blew from the South- West, with heavy 
drifting rain. 

Yesterday the wind had gone into the 
North and we had a splendid day, free 
from mist and with a bright sun. In 
the afternoon we walked up Ben Cail- 
leach, and got a glorious view of all the 
hills and glens for miles around. To- 
day they open the new kirk here, a 
function which we purpose attending. 
I saw about 70 deer yesterday as we 
ascended the mountain, a few goats, and 
an eagle, which delighted A. T. L. 

We have returned from Kirk, where 
an uncle of Norman Macleod's preached 
first in Gaelic and then in English. A 
very fierce gale is blowing. 

From de Tocqueville, whom I have 
been reading to-day, I gather [and cases 
in point seem to verify it] that it is in 
compromise that perfections, or as near 
to them as you can expect, are to be 
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found. Democracies and Tyrannies have 

ineradicable vices. Monarchies and Re- 
publics are alike imperfect. It is 
probably in Democratic Monarchies or 
Aristocratic Republics that the true solu- 
tion is to be found. . . . 

These alternate days of soft and wild 
weather are nerve-bracing in the ex- 
treme. This evening I walked in the 
heaviest mist 1 ever recollect, beyond the 
rocks opposite the lighthouse point, and 
plucked a piece of wet honeysuckle, and 
returned with my plaid nearly wet 
through. 

IVedntidaj, August 25. 

Yesterday we drove to Broadford. 
Another glorious day was added to the 
number of those we have spent here. 
In the evening a fine steam yacht, rigged 
as a three - masted schooner, passed 
through the Kyles, going about 1 4 
knots, with a R.Y.S. flag flying. 

The stern inflexible Calvinism of these 
people is not the kind of religion which 
I can imagine suiting the temptations 
or filling the void in the lives of the 
poor. It appeals to their sense of argu- 
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ment just enough to make them callous 
from sheer hopelessness ; or it has not 
sufficient attraction for their imagina- 
tions (faculty for the supernatural as 
some would call it) to keep them from 
scepticism. It seems to me eminently a 
religion for subtle- minded logicians with 
a strong bias averse from materialism, 
and a desire to submit reason to faith in 
the smallest number of particulars. I 
cannot imagine it to be ennobling for the 
majority of men, as men are, although it 
may occasionally produce a Milton or 
an Irving. . , - 



Sunday, August ig, 1K75, 

I have been writing on the organisa- 
tion of our army. The most f)erfect 
expression of our military wants is a 
small army in times of peace, a large 
army in times of war, and yet a larger 
army for purposes of defence ; and yet 
what is wanted are not three armies, but 
one army. 

As to conscription for defensive pur- 
poses, if it is forced on us by circum- 
stances, we must accept it, as the French 
accept the Vosges frontier, or Germany 
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the awkward necessities of her conti- 
nental position. However, many will 
regret that a good principle has to be 
given up. It may be the feeling of 
sentimentalists, but there are many, too, 
who would like to give the chance to 
our people to behave as they did on the 
Scottish Border in 1803, when an acci- 
dental alarm of invasion was given by 
the beacon on the Cheviot Hills. What 
occurred then has been described by 
Scotland's greatest poet in a note to 
the Antiquary. England's greatest poet 
has put into the mouth of Henry the 
Fifth sentiments which in his day 
probably stirred the hearts of men who 
heard of the approach of the Spanish 
Armada. 

In these times the same old spirit 
remains. "We are not a military though 
we are a warlike nation," and we are 
quietly and undemonstratively a patriotic 
people, ready to make great sacrifices, 
ready to make the Thames and the 
Mersey and Cork and Falmouth as 
secure as Portsmouth or Dover, but not 
anxious to be forced to do what most of 
us are willing to do of our own accord. 
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On Thursday we left by the steamer 
and went to Portree. . . . 



The chief characteristic of the view 
of Coruisk is the contrast afforded by 
the light gleam of Scavaig and the black 
waters of the fresh water loch. The 
blackness of the rocks and hills round 
Coruisk is thrown again into splendid 
contrast by the white mist and driving 
clouds. To-day we left Kyle Akin 
early, and went by steamer to Glenelg. 
The walk from Glenelg to Shiel House 
on Loch Duicht is very engaging. The 
mountains are more covered with vegeta- 
tion than those of Skye, owing to the 
Lawrentian formation giving way to the 
quartz and mica schist of the mainland. 
The descent on to Loch Duicht is superb. 
The road winds down a clitF and round 
the head of the loch, where I counted 
ten herons feeding, to the inn, which is 
prettily situated on the burn which comes 
down Glen Shiel. We had a curious 
company of fishermen, very rough, but 
very quaint, and a marvellously talkative 
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son of "Philip of Spain" the painter. 
He had been in Scotland five months 
wandering about. His peculiarity being 
that he knew the height of every moun- 
tain in Europe. 

ToMAMMWN Inn, 
Tuesday, August 3 1 . 

We walked to-day through Glen 
Shiel and Glen Clunie to the inn near 
the shooting lodge where Lord Cowper 
used to live. The weather was all that 
could be wished, and gave us fine views 
of Gairloch, Scuir na Sclapich, and other 
high hills. The bridges over the burns 
are so finely shaped that I regretted not 
having my sketch-book. 

After leaving Clunie for the top of 
the brae before descending to Loch 
Garry, we got a glimpse of Ben Nevis 
far over the hills to the south. The inn 
here is bad, but the position is peaceful, 
and the lights of the setting sun incom- 
parably splendid. 



To-day we came through Glen Garry 
on a pure sunlit morning, with the dews 
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hanging on the birch groves, and the 
waters of the loch immovable, reflecting 
the hills even to the patches of purple 
heather. It was so hot that a lizard 
crossed our path, and 1 killed an adder 
coiled up in the shade of the fern. 

I was sorry to get to Invergarry, 
where the much less beautiful Glen 
More, with the ice-smoothed mountains, 
form the way for the Caledonian Canal. 
We were late for the steamer, and after 
a council of war walked on here. It is 
the best and cheapest hotel I have seen 
in Scotland, in Lord Abinger's country, 
on a fine river under Ben Nevis, free 
from tourists, . . . 

Oban, Thuriday. 

We drove to Fort William to-day 
luxuriously, and came on here to a big 
full hotel. I got a letter from home, 
and the papers, full of the troubles in 
Herzegovina, and complications in China 
and Europe, 

Dalmally, Stplembtr 3. 

To-day we left Oban and drove here 
the coach. I see an account of a 
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collision between two of our ironclads, 
which resulted in the sinking of the 
Vanguard off Kingstown. AJl hands 
were saved. No living thing perished 
but the captain's dog. The men behaved 
well, were firm and tranquil. There is 
news, too, from the Alert and Discovery^ 
brought home by Thrupp in the Valorous. 
He left them at Disco on the way to 
the dark regions of the North. 

Here we have walked to the beautiful 
ruin of Kilchurn on Lochawe, and 
have seen Cruachan Ben through the 
mists. . . . 

Sunday, Stftembtr j. 

To-day we walked up Loch Earn and 
back again very slowly, talking of many 
curious incidents and views of our 
youth. This inn is kept by a steward 
of the late Breadalbane, who has known 
every one in his time. To-night we had 
an impressive service in the hall from 
Mr. Whyte, minister of the Free Kirk, 
St. George's, in Edinburgh, successor to 
Dr. Candlish. 

He preached on the 103rd Psalm, the 
communion psalm of the Presbyterian 
Church. It had been chosen, he said, 
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because it was the only psalm of pure 
thanksgiving free from any petition. It 
was written by David when he was an 
old man, in communing with his heart, 
to which the psalm is addressed ; he 
compared this kind of meditation in 
private with that which an ordinary man 
would use lying awake at night or walk- 
ing on the hills or along the stream. 
Then he worked out very carefully the 
different terms of the thanksgiving. He 
dwelt especially on the verse in which 
David speaks of the Lord crowning the 
head of the sinner with tender mercies 
and loving-kindness. Here his cultiva- 
tion came out, and he was overcome by 
the beauty, the poetry of the expression. 
" If Shakespeare had written it you would 
never have heard the end of it," he burst 
out, " but the English in which it is put 
is lost in the meaning, the depth of truth 
in the fact." His distinction between 
the scholarly reading of the Bible and 
that of the women up in the glens, soli- 
tary and reft of their children, who had 
never been to school except the ele- 
lentary class, where they learnt their 
who turn to it as their only 



^^ 
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book, was very elegant and touching. 
He told us about an old woman of ninety- 
eight, his parishioner, whose questions 
were always of her neighbours' children : 
" How about the schools, or the boys at 
sea, or the lad away in India " — never 
anxious about herself, or grumbhng. 
Then he turned to the last verse, the 
summing up of the Lord's benefits, his 
granting new life after sin, just as an eagle 
renews her youth. This image, he said, 
David had borrowed from what he had 
observed on the hills, when the eagle, after 
bringing up her young and sending them 
away, retired with soiled plumes and torn 
wings, torn and soiled in the struggles 
for the food of her young, to a cleft in 
the rocks, and after moulting and being 
sick unto death, issued forth in full 
plumage and almost youthful beauty. 
Then he described what he imagined 
may have been the scene, when David 
tottered up on to his palace wall to rest 
in the setting sun, leaving the manu- 
script wet on the table, and some servant 
passing looked at it, and then at his 
master, and said : " Look at him, the 
old man, he does not look as if youth 
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was renewed in him," And from this 
he drew the distinction between the old 
and the youthfiil heart. 

His peroration was an address on the 
peculiarity of the congregation, collected 
haphazard, never to meet again on this 
side of the grave. It was a striking 
discourse in the low dim-Hghted room 
amid the weeping congregation. Sprung 
from the people, his use of the vernacular 
and of Scottish expressions, and local 
images of the moors and glens, made 
what he said very impressive and deeply 
touching. 

Heath Farm, 
TktiTiday, Sipltmber 9. 

I left Arthur ' two days ago at Loch- 
earnhead, and to-day we start for Dover. 
Nothing of any importance happened 
there. We spent the days very quietly. 
On Monday we got a fine sunny walk 
to Balquhidder, to Rob Roy's grave, and 
along Loch Voil. . . . 

Saturday, September 1 1 . 

We had a very fine day yesterday to 
cross the Channel, and 1 employed the 

■ Arthur Lyltellon. 
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time in translating some verses of Heine's. 
After dinner at the Grand Hotel I went 
oiF to the Frangais. They played 
jidrienne Lecouvreur. When I first 
saw the play about four years ago, I 
thought it very much better than I 
thought it last night. Mme. Plessy's 
acting of the Princess was as good as it 
could be ; her slight actions and byplay 
are admirable, even to taking up the 
handglass and looking half regretfully 
at her face when she first hears of 
Maurice's return. His boastful, selfish 
character is only redeemed from base- 
ness by his offer of marriage to Adrienne. 
Favart played the great part with much 
fire, and her repetition of the verses 
from Phedre was admirable, though sur- 
passed by Plessy's reading of Adrienne's 
letter, Favart's finest piece of acting is 
in the death scene, which seemed to carry 
her away. It was a well-spent evening. 
We have been over the palace here, 
and seen the relics, or rather the traces 
of ten kings and two emperors. I rejoice 
for France even amid the sadness which 
must hang about these precincts sacred 
to principles far fi-om Republican. 
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ROYAT, AUVERGNE, 

Tuesday, Stpttmber 14. 

On Sunday we left Fontainebleau and 
travelled to Nevers, where we were very 
uncomfortable in an unclean inn. Yes- 
terday we had a long journey to this 
place, standing in the volcanic range to 
the west of Clermont. Everything here 
is uninteresting, and the country though 
hilly is dull. 

BEFORE A CRUCIFIX. 

Here tiled laboure: 

In the drv sutilif 
Bend for a momeni 

Was to the poor, to wearini 



petition, 
going 10 and fro. 
His feet Whose misi 



Here some wayfarer, lonely and benighted. 
Suddenly feels 3 shadow on the sky, 

rimorously turns to what his fears excited, 
Hears thro' the darkness, " Fear not, it is 



I." 



In restful eves of summer days declining. 

When round his head the western glory flames. 

His sacred symbol reverently signing, 

Dear boys and girls pass to their village games. 

Image of pain, and death, and dim hereafter. 

Type of our sorrows, and Lord of our sighs. 
Round him unchanged flows children's merry 

With Him hanging there, man forgets he dies. 
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Three eventless, colourless days have 
passed away. My papers came from 
England, but no letters. I have walked 
along a valley towards the highest hill 
hereabouts, and found it tame, hot, and 
shadeless, incomparably inferior to Glen 
Garry. 



Friday we went to Lyons, and slept 

in that very fair city, and saw the White 
Rhone under a gleaming moon, Satur- 
day we were nearly all day getting to 
Geneva, and yesterday we came up the 
lake to this place. To-day I have done 
very little but enjoy the blueness of the 
lake, and the grey clouds wrapping up 
in impenetrable folds the mountains at 
its head. 

I have thought of many strange things 
during these days' travelling, and these 
evenings spent in the open air under the 
trees of hotel gardens. 

About's book has helped to weave the 
web of affection round my soul for 



J 
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Greece. . . . Some believe that the 
Latin nations are doomed to fade away 
before the northern brightness, and that 
any help given to non-Teutonic peoples 
is mere patchwork or bolstering. But 
who reads the noble quiet French writers, 
and watches the splendid strivings of 
Italian patriots, with any expectation of 
their not sustaining the life which seems 
bursting into fresh bloom every day ? 
There does seem no rational hope that 
Turkey can survive her innate corrup- 
tion and incapacity for modern institu- 
tions. She seems doomed to pass away 
from Europe, a.lthough the Mussulman 
spirit may find a useful field in Persia or 
Bokhara, where the contact with Europe 
is not so constant and irritating, and the 
necessity for modern forms of govern- 
ment not so strong. Then if Turkey 
in Europe is to fall a prey to division 
and spoliation, why should not Hellas 
arise out of her ruins ? It seems possible 
that a capital of a Greek Republic could 
exist at Constantinople, a Republic not 
of Greece alone, but of Asia Minor and 
Roumania,and Montenegro and Albania : 
one people bound together by historic 
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associations, blood, religion, and glorious 
hope in the future. . . . 

Tuesday, Sepltmber 1 1 , 
To-day we are spending another quiet 
day ; the rest is very welcome after the 
dust and heat of the journey hither. I 
have read to-day much of Wordsworth's 
early writings. His sweet thoughts and 
lovely reasonableness make his roughest 
poem interesting to me. Goodness 
knows ! they are rough, some of them ; 
crude, grating words, forced periods, and 
silly affectations, quite justifying all the 
harsh things said about them by re- 
viewers, who could not be supposed to 
care for his sentiment, even if they 
understood it. 

The lake is rippling to the shore like 
the sea. . . . 

Wtdntiday , Siptembir 21. 

The rain has come to-day to remind 
us that it is not ever fine on this lake. 
But our day has been very uneventful, 
save that I had a swim for a mile in the 
warm blue water this morning. 



A 
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I have listened to the Gortschakoffs ' 
talking of some Poles who were in the 
house. The jealousy and dislike still 
rages. But I have seen his exquisite 
grandchildren fondled by him, the Chan- 
cellor, and his son kiss his hand humbly 
and lovingly, and cannot feel very ruth- 
less. , . . 

Thursday, Seplcmbtr 2j. 

I had a row for three hours with- 
out stopping to the Castle of Chillon 



in the 



and back, and a bathe afterwards 
blue lake. . . . 

We drove to-day up the mountain 
overhanging Chillon to Glion. I had 
to walk part of the way owing to the 
steepness of the road. Taking a short 
cut I came up with a little lad, who told 
me his name was Marc Aubert, He 
lives at Glion, and goes down to Ver- 
taux, three-quarters of an hour downhill, 
twice a week to school- It lasts three 
hours, and he can read and write, and do 
arithmetic. He spelt me some words, 

> Thr ChunccUor of the Ruiilan Empire and hig nicceg 
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"fig, bird, grapes," correctly. He is 
12, and has been four years at school. 
It is compulsory twice a week from 7 to 
1 6 years of age. . . , 

Sunday. 
Stand poised for s moment, bare-limbed, down- 
gazing. 
Mirrored in longing water-eyes below. 
Sun-kissed hands slowly delicately raising. 
Prepare to go. 



Look to the spotles 
Whispering love in 



the lake her 
And you ; 



1 you a 



VI ng. 



Monday. 

I sat next an intelligent Russian at 
dinner ; he tried to persuade me that 
the tyranny of the Czar is both virtuous 
and necessary. There is a perfect litde 
woman here, mother of a fair-haired 
child, niece to Gortschakoff. She smokes 
cigarettes, very small, very elegantly. 
She told me that Ignatieff never by any 
chance told the truth. It is a proverb 
: " II ment comme Ignatieff." 

She was mentioning the overthrow of 
previous civilisations by barbaric forces ; 
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and we came to the conclusion that it 
was unlikely that the Tartars, who seem 
the only available barbarians, would stamp 
out the civilisation extended as it is over 
the world. She expressed her belief that 
the dark force is developed with the 
brightness of prosperity all-pervading 
now ; and then suggested that what 
could provide a force strong, ignorant, 
barbarian, and widespread, is the lower 
populations of the various nations of 
Europe grouped in some such society as 
the international inbred with commun- 
istic and destructive notions. . . . 



Ifedntsday , Seplember 29. 

Yesterday we went round the head of 
the lake to Chillon, Bouveret, and back 

again ; it was too rough to make very 
enjoyable my bathe, Sibka, the Russian 
child, played dominoes with me last 
night, and wore my Highland bonnet 
with great dehght. 

The important facts I got from Regu- 
tian's book are that Lord Clarendon told 
Cavour that the Pope's government was 
the worst that ever existed, and acquiesced 
in other means than diplomacy being 
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used to secure to Piedmont dominion 
over the Neapolitan States, 

Napoleon III. was forced to the Peace 
of Viilafranca by the unpopularity of 
the war in France, and the prospect of 
having to maintain a war, as he thought, 
on the Rhine and the Adige. He ex- 
pressed his regret to Cavcur that he 
could not make Italy " completely free." 
Prince Napoleon was strongly in favour 
of the peace, for he said : " You will have 
another Novaro, and we shall have 
the Prussians in Paris, Before the 
war I was hopeful, because I thought 
the Emperor a good commander, ably 
supported by his generals, but since then 
my illusions have vanished, and the army 
is without an Emperor, general, or able 
commander." This was said to Peruzzi, 
and put into a dispatch to Ricasoli. 

Thiers opposed the unity of Italy, as 
he approved the annexation of Belgium ; 
he thought the formation of an Italian 
state would be fatal to France, 

When Cavour ceded Nice and Savoy, 
Garibaldi said, " Never will I clasp the 
hand of one of those who have made me 
a foreigner in Italy." Cavour bent before 



III, 
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his anger, and replied, "One event has 
placed a gulf between General Garibaldi 
and me : I believed that I was fulfilling 
a duty, a duty very cruel for me, the 
most cruel I have been called upon to 
perform. Whit I have felt, enables me 
to understand what the General has gone 
through ; and if it is more than he can 
do to pardon me, I feel that I can owe 
him no reproach." 

Ricasoli, who succeeded Cavour, was 
strongly opposed to the French alliance. 
It drove him from office, in favour of 
Rattazzi. Victor Emmanuel published 
a manifesto to the troops before Aspro- 
monte, asking them to act against 
Garibaldi, because he had no right to 
move without consent of the king, who 
was the legal iiead of his people, but 
that, when the moment arrived, he, the 
king, would lead them to the accom- 
plishment of what Garibaldi was too 
hastily engaged in urging on. Aspro- 
monte restored confidence in the Italian 
army and in Italy, Lord Palnierston 
used to say of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, that only three persons knew 
the truth about this complicated affair 
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One was Prince Albert, who unfor- 
tunately was dead ; the second a Danish 
statesman, who had gone mad ; and the 
third, he himself, who had forgotten all 
about it. 

Paris, Tuesday. 
I went to the Louvre, and spent a 
morning happily looking at the beautiful 
things, then I went to the sculpture 
gallery and passed through a stage of 
stormy emotion. Later I went to Rue 
de Sevres, to the Jesuit church, where 
the fathers slain by the Communists lie, 
covered with flowers. 

Paris, Wednniay. 

It is very foolish of an aristocracy to 
flatter itself that the past belongs to it 
alone, and to refuse to admit the people 
to a share of it. . . . 

Yesterday evening I went to the 
Th^tre Fran^ais, They played Dumas' 
Hemi Monde. Nothing could have been 
better than the acting. Croizette played 
the Baronne d'Ange with faultless manner, 
movement, and diction, passion not 
forced, — no shrieks or wringing of 
hands, but steel-like edge of tone, and 



IJ 
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finely suppressed bitterness. To-day 1 
have walked, and seen very little except 
the Louvre pictures again. 

Paris, Friday. 

Yesterday evening I saw two good 
plays at the Fran^ais. . . . The versa- 
tility of this people is wonderful, and 
their charm endless. Those who hold 
that all the virtue of the world is absorbed 
by the Teutonic race, that its peculiar 
type will ultimately triumph, and that 
the genius of the south will some day be 
found only in pictures, or in a casual 
"strain back" to some remote ancestor, 
present us with a future the dulness 
and comnronplace of which it is un- 
comfortable to contemplate. The serious 
as well as the gay, the enthusiastic as 
well as the critical spirit of the French 
charms me, as it must charm every one 
who keeps his mind fairly free from 
prejudice. 

Sunday. 

I have seen La FUk de Roland, a 
modern drama, that is to say, written in 
our time, but from an old story of the 
Preux Chevalier. It was very successful, 
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in plot superior to many of the seven- 
teenth century poets : the acting of 
Sarah Bernhardt was sweetly poetical : 
Mounet SuUey will, if he lives, be a 
great actor. 

CaUBRIDCE, 

SiJhirday, Oclobtr i6. 

Eugene came to London this morn- 
ing, and told us of his fancy ball at 
Sandhurst, half the young men dressed 
as girls, and the others in character. 

The only news in the papers of much 
social interest was the election of Sam 
Martin,^ who retired from the Judicial 
Bench last year, to the Jockey Club. 
J. G. Butcher^ came in to see me this 
evening ; and after two hours' talk we 
went to Edward's^ rooms, where we 
found him alone, and full of good spirits 
and talk. 

Monday. 

To-day 1 have worked at the life of 
Cavour, translating and adapting from 
the French. I read two excellent papers 
in the Deux Mondes, and began a story, La 

' Baron Marlin^ a charmiag and very learned judge 
> Formerly M.P, for York. 
' Now Had Muter of Eton. 
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Fortune d'Angele. I lunched with J. G. 
Butcher, and we talked over the Unseen 
Universe^ a work by Balfour Stewart and 
Tait, cleverly reviewed by Clifford in 
the Fortnightly. This evening I sat 
with Howard Sturgis in his new college 
rooms. . . . 

Tuesday. 

Arthur Myers appeared this evening ; 
we spent after Hail an hour in Eustace 
Balfour's room. His brother ' was 
there. He has been living at Naples 
for some time studying in the Aquarium. 
He did a generous thing. Finding they 
were embarrassed with debt, he gave 
them ^looo. George Darwin,^ too, I 
saw this evening, looking in very good 
health. 

Wedtiisday, Octshtr 20. 

Worked hard at Cavour this morning. 
The evening closed with a short smoke 
with George Darwin and a long talk 
with S. H. Butcher.' Late, F. Balfour 
came in, and we had a very animated 

1 Frank Bulfoui, Arthur Balfour's famoui brother. 
" No* Profuaor Sir Georgr Datwin at Cambridge. 
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conversation on morality and its public 
and private connection, as influenced by 
religion and the break-up of religious 
systems. 

London, No-vcmber 12. 

I went to-night with Gurney to 
Masques and Faces, and saw Ellen Terry 
play most gracefully and look most 
beautiful. My days at Cambridge have 
been pleasant, thanks to S. H.,' Frank 
Balfour, and Alfred.^ 

H^eJaeiJay, N<ruembtr 17. 

Last night I went with Gurney to see 
Jefferson, the American actor, play Rip 
van Winkle. The story is taken from 
the old legend, and is a delicious attempt 
to use diablerie to punish sin. 

Jefferson's conception of the part is 
more than human. He mocks at him- 
self, at his sorrow, in a way which has 
the fullest force of charm. His manner 
of laughing before he makes a joke, as 
the thought strikes him, is the most 
refreshing thing that can be imagined on 
the stage. . . . 

' S. H. Butcher. ■ Alfred Lyttelton. 



It is nearly a week since I wrote the 
last page. I have been at Cambridge 
ever since. The performance of London 
Assurance at the A.D.C. brought up 
several old friends. 

We have been excited by the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares. Frank Balfour 
came to Hitchiii with me to-day. Last 
night he spent with me, in S. H. B,'s 
rooms, a pleasant evening. Two 
Darwins were there, George and Horace, 
Tennis has kept me in very excellent 
health. 

T^ursiiay, Decembtr l. 

To-day there is an admirable letter of 
Auberon Herbert's in the Times on the 
subject of denominational education. 
Goschen told Lady Ripon that both he 
and Bob Lowe ' think the Government 
stroke of policy' wise and advantageous, 
and that he would like to have an oppor- 
tunity of saying at once that he approved 
of the step as a sound commercial and 
political transaction without waiting 
until Parliament meets. 

' Rt. Hon. Robert Lowe. 
' Purchiie of Su« Canal iharei. 
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I have read again part of the Unseen 
Universe. The book, though difficult, 
is pleasant to read and is full of the 
latest speculations by Clerk Maxwell and 
other ingenious thinkers. The upshot 
of it seems to be that if we do not allow 
the theory of the development of the 
seen from the unseen, the necessity of 
which the authors base on the principle 
of continuity, we must adopt as an 
alternative hypothesis that of pure acts 
of creation ; and if we reject this as im- 
probable we must be led back into a 
theory of development which, if there is 
any cogency in their first great principle, 
e.g. of continuity, we must allow makes 
immortality possible, even probable. . . , 

Auberon Herbert's letter I have cut 
out and kept. It was a welcome addition 
to a somewhat barren controversy, owing 
to his charm of style. Perhaps 1 do not 
see the point, but it seems to me that 
not J, Morley nor any other could deny 
to the willing and able parent the right 
of choosing any school he pleases for his 
children. But the bairns of the unable 
or the unwilling are, as I should have 
thought all Radicals are agreed, very 
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decidedly " the educational property of 
civil and municipal authorities." 

It seems hardly to require saying that 
if all men were rational and in easy 
circumstances, school boards would be 
superfluous. 

Manjaji {Dtcember id). 

In the Times to-day Russell ^ says that 
six old irregular horsemen of Probyn's 
were sent to carry the guns for H.R.H. 
on a shooting expedition. They were 
handsome fellows; and their eyes flashed 
with pleasure when they recognised 
General Probyn. Is not this good ? 

I have just returned from the West- 
minster play, the Andria of Terence. 
Very pleasant the proximity of Gurney 
made the play. It is a dull affair, worse 
than Gilbert's worst. The boys acted 
engagingly. . . . 

Saturday, January ii, 1S76. 

Yesterday afternoon I met Arthur 

Lyttelton, whom I had not seen since 

last month, at the Gallery of Old Masters. 

In the evening we saw Masques and Faces. 

' Biily RuBjell, corrnpondent ; out wilh the Prince of 
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I again got a sensation from Ellen 
Terry's exquisite personality. Marie 
Wilton plays Peg Woffiagton with much 
grace and spirit ; and her dance in 
Triplet's studio with Master Glover 
was charmingly executed. . . . 

January 16, iSyfi. 
I tell Ernli that the Excursion 
ought to help him to see the weaknesses 
of these professional doctors of souls 
who think that they have science and 
philosophy on their side. It is a poem 
by which a man can regulate his mind ; 
so much of it fits in with every line ot 
belief or disbelief. It harmonizes poetic- 
ally with the Darwinian theory of natural 
selection, as it does with the theory of 
evolution and the Newtonian laws. 
Wordsworth taught me this : that a man 
can soften his heart by steady contempla- 
tion of beautiful things in Nature, and 
that beautiful things in Science, which 
are more accessible to many, will do as 
well. 

I found out for myself that one must 
not assume that the heart remains alive 
to impressions ; and the softening pro- 
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cess must be continually gone through. 
For this and because he has helped me 
to understand the beauties in Nature I 
reverence Wordsworth. If there is a 
Platonic element I love in him, there is 
a Wordsworthian element I worship in 
Keats and Tennyson. Wordsworth in- 
stinctively got hold of the high HeUenic 
idea that the purest source of beauty lies 
in the common path of every day lite. 

This characteristic runs through the 
sculpture of Hellas, which was the 
highest expression of Hellenic emotion, 
as it does through the writings of 
Wordsworth ; and the feeling which 
prompted him to write down those lines 
about a Highland girl singing in a field, 
may be fairly compared with those of a 
poet 2000 years ago in Athens who one 
morning modelled in clay the figure of 
a boy^ throwing up his hands and calmly 
thanking Zeus for his victory in a race 
or a wrestling match. . . . 

January 17, iSyfi. 

Carlyle said to Gully : " I think it 
just possible for a barrister to be an 
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honest man, but I do not think it pos- 
sible for an attorney." Upon Gully's 
remonstrating he added, " Weel, weel, 
mayhap I've spoken too strongly, and 
every profession, like every man, carries 
its shadow along with it." 

Wednciday, February ifi. 

... I have written a paper for the 
Spectator about the Crimean War, Our 
blood was shed to put down bullying, 
not to keep the Turks permanently in 
Europe. Now, what we have to do is 
to be kind to the Greeks ; teach them 
how to govern their country ; if neces- 
sary govern Asia Minor for them ; and 
do our best as the nation whose mission 
is to improve the world. 



... I tell Ernli how glad I am he 
likes Wordsworth, though many people 
think it unhealthy in a boy like him, 
who ought to be revelling in Byron and 
Scott. 

One reason why boys prefer Byron 
to other poets is because of his eloquence. 




A 
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He had his readers directly in view. 
Wordsworth had not. He put as neatly 
as he could into words his thoughts, 
thought out carefully. Boys do not 
care about analysis. They have not 
thought about themselves, and they have 
no standard of comparison by which 
people judge emotions of the more com- 
plex kind. They do understand the 
incident and perhaps the passion m 
Childe Harold, and they think they know 
all about the sensations recorded in the 
Hebrew Melodies. 



Tuesday, March 7. 

Read Mill's Essays, vol. 2, and 
M'Lcod's Highland Parish. Last night 
I finished Renan's Life of Jesus, a classi- 
cal work, tenderly, lovingly tracing the 
beautiful human side of our Lord's 
nature. Why should not we who refuse 
to him divinity in any other sense than 
that of transcendent goodness and beauty, 
still call him our Lord? To ourselves 
we certainly may ; and as for the chance 
of being misunderstood by others, I am 
not sure that it is necessary to avoid it. 

The change of mind may come 
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or may not come ; but our asserting our 
belief will not hasten or postpone it. 

This morning I have worked out the 
second chapter of Cavour's Life ; and 
read two Essays of Mill's — one on 
Michelet, the other on the " Claims of 
Labour." The bit about the Roman 
Church in the first essay is very im- 
portant. He shows that it was the great 
improver and civiliser of Europe ; 
that the clergy were the preservers of 
all letters and all culture ; that it was 
the only means capable of being now 
assigned by which Europe could have 
been reclaimed from barbarism. 

Ambrose refusing absolution to Theo- 
dosius until he had performed penance 
for a massacre was a. type of what these 
men had to do. They had to put down 
brigandage. They were seldom favour- 
able to civil liberty. But in those times it 
took the form of resistance to institu- 
tions, as a principle of resistance. 

Time will show if the organ we have 
now for censuring immorality, political 
and social — newspapers and public meet- 
ings — will be found less liable to perver- 
sion and abuse. However this may be, 
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the Roman Catholic Church was the 
only one possible in those days. With- 
out the celibacy of the clergy, enforced 
by Gregory the Eighth, Mill believes 
the efficiency of the Church as an instru- 
ment of human culture was gone. Then 
as to ecclesiastical events, what were they, 
after all, but the assertion on behalf of 
the clergy of being tried by their peers ? 
In the beginning of the Essay there 
are some fine passages about French 
literature, exposing the fallacy of suppos- 
ing that it is all frivolous and super- 
ficial. . . . 



1 wrote out the two poems before we 
came here, which we did this morning 
through wind and rain. This afternoon 
it cleared, and we walked down to the 
village church, and saw Wordsworth's 
simple grave. I have plucked some of 
the yew tree that overhangs it for 
Ernl^. . . . The snow came down 
heavily this morning, all over Grasmere, 
and glens towards the North. . . . 



J 
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Friday, April !i. 

A. T. L. was to have come yesterday. 
To-day came a note to say Lord Lyttel- 
ton died suddenly on Wednesday of a 
fall. What a break - up for them. 
Fortunately they have strong brave 
hearts, ... I read Lord Albemarle's 
Fifty Tean of my Life ; it contains many 
fine things, especially a good story of 
Napoleon. General Gudin was his page 
at Waterloo. He helped the Emperor 
to his horse, and in his impetuosity 
nearly threw him over the other side. 
"Imbecile!" said Napoleon, and rode 
off leaving the poor boy to follow crest- 
fallen behind the staff. Presently Gudln 
saw the staff dividing right and left and 
the Emperor, riding back, laid his hand 
on his shoulder saying, " Men enfant, 
quand vous aidez un homme de ma 
taille a monter, il faut le faire douce- 
ment." 

Sir H. Keating writes to my Father 
that he met Thiers at Pau. He asked 
K. what he thought of the Titles Bill. 
He, of course, said he thought it a 
mistake. Thiers replied, " Monsieur, 
toute I'Europe est de votre avis." 
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Saturday, April 12. 

This morning In bed I received Chat's 
letter. . . . He writes to me about 
Danie/ Deronda. The Mill on the Floss 
and Silas Mamer are high moralities, not 
to be compared to the novels of even 
such poets as Charlotte Bronte or Mrs. 
Gaskell. But he fears it is true that 
George Eliot is getting cruel. Her 
humour is becoming sardonic ; her inno- 
cent virtuous girls stupid, like Caslia. 
Middlemarch is redeemed by Caleb Garth, 
He sees nothing as yet in D.D. to relieve 
the dark passions and selfishness, the 
Ate and Nemesis. He does not say that 
George Eliot's vision of things may not 
be getting clearer. Perhaps her singular 
analytical faculty has taught her that the 
substrata of human character are blacker, 
and more potentially wicked, than she 
knew them to be when she wrote Adam 
Bede. She may feel surer than she did 
that a selfish motive is ever the secret 
spring of the most apparently unselfish 
action. She may think Fanisy Fair a 
truer picture of life than Skirkyy and 
that there can be no high order of in- 
tellect with accompanying purity of 
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heart. This saddens us who have been 
her pupils ; who have learnt to look at 
life as she paints it ; whose faith in men 
she has helped to build up, and seems 
threatening now to demolish, 

I had begun to look at baseness, at 
treachery, as the result of certain systems, 
not as the subsoil of all human growth. 
How is the decay of such a belief to be 
borne ? 

AugHSI 6, 
... I remember some time ago 
writing that I preferred Keats' Night- 
ingale to Shelley's Skylark. Keats 
felt things which were never within the 
range of Shelley's experience. One 
moves me to admiration, the other to 
tears. 

Ruskin a good foil to George Eliot. 
There is very little writing as good as 
his in the English language. . , . 



Went to Cambridge. 



Augmt ij. 



Augmt ly. 
Cambridge was looking very beauti- 
ful. Every one seemed happy, with 
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cricket, scratch races, and iced drinks. 
Besides rowdyism being excluded, there 
was an atmosphere of repose even about 
the athletics. . . . 

Lady Derby writes to my Father that 
Dizzy was only prevented from retiring 
by the " strongly expressed wishes of a 
great lady." 

Their difficulty is to know who is to 
go to the F.O. But, as Dizzy says, they 
will be no nearer a solution of it six 
months or a year hence. 

August 13. 

If Dizzy goes and Lord D. steps into 
his place, there will be very little chance 
for our Asians and Egyptians if they 
wait for us to take the initiative. But 
that England will assure the protectorate 
of Egypt ; and that the Greeks in Asia 
Minor will be rid of the Turks, I look 
upon as the inevitable result of all the 
Eastern troubles of the last 40 years ; 
and all that an English Minister can do 
is to neglect to hasten it, for I don't 
believe he can delay it a day. . . . 
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Aiigutt JO. 

Speculation about the Buckingham- 
shire election has superseded chatter 
about Dizzy's earldom. The different 
analyses of his motives in becoming a 
peer, which we get in newspapers and 
from middle-aged scoffers, are enter- 
taining and not confusing if one rejects 
them all, A subtle correspondent sug- 
gests that it was his desire to glorify the 
Hebrew race, by admitting one of the 
chosen people to the hitherto untasted 
honours of the English peerage. 

I for my part think he was quite right 
from his point of view in becoming a 
peer. Lemoine gives a good sketch of 
him in the D3als, a paper that reflects 
England and Englishmen to foreigners, 
but he misses the real point about D. 
which makes him a unique P.M. His 
great merit is that he is a perfect captain 
of a side ; that he has a true judgment 
about men's abilities, claims, and pro- 
pensities. He not only can choose his 
eleven correctly, but he can keep them 
charging and backing each other up. 
No other Minister in recent times has 
had this knowledge of character and 
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skill in dealing with various capabilities. 
His Ministry is the result of admirable 
skill and arranging. And on the whole 
they behave better than any set of 
Ministers ever known. . ■ . 



Eton College, September 3. 
Came here, to my Tutor, yesterday 
afternoon. He returned from abroad, 
and we spent a quiet evening. . . . 
Dante/ Deronda is finished. I read 
the last number with revived love for 
George Eliot, who came out again in 
the old style, resplendent. 

October 6. 

Troubles are over now and C. is in 
the Oratory. He had been at Lawers 
since June ; but his father's advances 
availed nothing against his previously 
formed determination. Now partings 
are over and tears are dried. ... I am 
not sanguine about his returning into 
the world. . , . 

I have seen Forster's speech in a local 
paper ; what he says seems sound sense 
and good statesmanship. , . . 
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We had a glorious afternoon at Brim- 
ham, and clambered up and down rocks 
in a happy reckless manner, the bairns 
and I ; her ladyship remaining calmly 
below, not fussing, nor making weak 
remarks. The spot was like fairyland 
to me. 

The Duke of Norfolk is an excel- 
lent fellow, with a strong will and a 
good head. . . . He possesses self- 
command to an extent not ordinary in a 
young man, , , . 

The next arrival was Northcote : ^ 
the sort of politician peculiar to Great 
Britain. A country gentleman with a 
fair education and all domestic virtues, 
simple and honourable, and continually 
rising to the occasion, as demands are 
made upon him. There is no genius in 
him, but much capacity for sheer hard 
work, and some talent in arranging what 
he has to say. Added to this he has 
the necessary sense of humour. 

After him came Harcourt^ and 
James.* Harcotirt has been good to me 

' Afterwards Lord IdJeslEigh. ''Sir William. 

> Lard Jimci of Hereford. 
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for years. He is a man no one can be 
neutral about ; either you like him, or 
you hate him. I like him. I am 
grateful. 

Read Forster's' speech. He is very 
sage ; there is statesmanship and much 
of what Mat. Arnold would call 
"reasonableness" in every line of his 
speech. I like him for talking about 
Kossuth and the Hungarians. We may 
be proud of him and Hartington, who 
has also been prudent and wise. . . . 

TslNrnr College, Na-vember 3. 

I have lived for weeks quietly here, 
at Cambridge, with B. every day. He 
went to Eton about five years ago, took 
first in Trials on two occasions, and was 
always being whipped for playing absurd 
monkey tricks upon his Tutor and 
Dame. His cleverness, a good voice, 
and an odd only half-conscious ironical 
manner won him several distant ad- 
mirers among the ushers. . . . He 
retains still his youthful appearance and 
the indescribable charm that you find in 
boys who have been beloved at school. 

' Ri. Hon. W. E. Fotitcr. 
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. . . He has been in the South, 
roaming among Greek islands, and on 
Mediterranean shores, buying beautiful 
things, and seeing beautiful people ; but 
his passionate love for Eton is not 
cooled, and were he to have his life 
again, even with some of its bitter 
experience, he would live as he did live. 
Still at the bottom of his heart, brave 
as he is, I doubt whether in moments of 
suffering he thinks the game worth the 
candle. Where another's mind would 
be stored with knowledge, his is with 
tender memories of music and friend- 
ships, almost as good. His high spirits 
are subdued now, and only rarely flash 
out. He speaks to me very freely, 
saying affecting things in a half-tender, 
half-mocking manner. 

London, St. Andrevi'i Day. 

I came back here yesterday from 
Cambridge, where I have been living 
happily for ten days. 

Beust, the Austrian Ambassador, 
dined here. He told these stories : — 

" A man asked an actress to supper, 
and signed the letter ' Louis XIV.' She 
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understood him to mean that he would 
give her fourteen louis d'or. He did 
not ask her again, so she wrote and 
asked him to let her sup with him. He 
said yes, but he signed the letter 
' Napoleon III.' " 

" There were two restaurants at Paris : 
Riche and Hardy. At the one you got 
a bad dinner cheap, at the other a good 
dinner dear. The wits used to say, 
' II faut 6tre riche pour diner chez 
Hardy, et il faut ^tre hardi pour diner 
chez Riche.' " 

" Musurus Pasha has rented Combe 
Wood from Borthwick, so Beust said 
to him, ' La Turquie a loui le Morning 
Post, et le Morning Post a loui la 
Turquie.' " 

December 30. 

Spent a very happy term at Cam- 
bridge. 

1 wrote W. to-day that hehad better talk 
the subject of his Tripos over with some 
person of his own standing, with a sound 
head : say Alfred, or B. Holland. He 
probably can guess where his place would 
be in the Mathematical Tripos. Unless 



J 
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he is reasonably certain of a First Class, 
I should say he would do better to read 
history. There is not much kOSos to be 
won in a Second or Third Class, and the 
mental and moral training becomes the 
only serious consideration. 

He is just one of the few people who 
would gain very little by the study of 
mathematics. Want of soberness is by 
no means a characteristic of his, and no 
one would accuse him of being likely 
to be carried away by false theories, 
however attractively furnished. Then 
he has plenty of method, and 1 can't 
imagine him to be inaccurate. 

The reading, on the other hand, for 
the history examination would just touch 
and strengthen his weak places. It 
would stir up the corners of his mind 
that have been allowed to stagnate. It 
would awaken new and important 
interests. It would bring him into con- 
tact with young people intellectually 
whose paths in life will not diverge 
much from his, and with whom he 
will subsequently start on equal terms. 
I think I have said enough to 
make him consider before he decides. 
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He ought not to attach too much 
weight to the opinions of men whose 
connection with the university is broken. 
He will hear people say that " it pays 
better " to get a Second in Mathematics 
than a First in some less conspicuous 
exam. ; that *' the world " knows 
nothing about any Tripos except the 
Classical or Mathematical. 

But these people are speaking of " a 
world" that will not affect him, of "a 
world " that !s passing away for all 
purposes that he need consider. 

London, January 7, 1877. 

Last night a cyclone passed over here, 
with thunder and lightning. 

If the Turks really wished to be 
virtuous they would trust the Russians 
and send their soldiers home. Fancy 
the poor Syrians, unused to cold, how 
they must be suffering. . . . 

Gervinus' History of the Nineteenth 
Century has never, owing to the amazing 
idleness of Englishmen, been translated, 
like Ranke's History of Germany, Sis- 
mondi's France, and other books for 
which we have no substitute in English. 
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I spent four hours this afternoon 
in the society of George Eliot. 
She talks like the best parts of her 
books, the parts where she analyses 
without dissecting, the parts out of 
which compilers get her " wise, witty, 
and tender " sayings. She is wonder- 
fully thoughtful even in trifles. She 
shut up George Lewes when he tried to 
talk about her. She does not seem 
vain. She adores Charles Darwin, 
because of his humility. I suppose it 
is an event to have spent the day in her 
company. 

Sunday, June 3. 
Spent the afternoon with Bradshaw, 
playing tunes to him. In chapel Tommy 
Watts sang Mendelssohn's " Hear my 
Prayer," and I got the sensation I used 
to get. . . . 



Stpttmhrr zz, 1877- 

I am alone here, revelling in autumnal 
quiet, in the calm, chill, mysterious days 



'Now called "The Hut 
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dut precede the diai^e of kaf and die 
dying of the sammer. I hare pknty of 
books, and many pictures <^ beings I 
have loved and beings 1 have admured. 
Occasiooallf a few words come to mc, 
scrawled by some one of them, ansus- 
pecting of the pleasure to me, throwii^ 
light aiid giving life. 

This day a year ago I walked with 
J. O. through the dewy woods of Raith. 
There is no record in this volume of 
the summer. Many bright days were 
spent at Eton, with Claude, Gcoigc 
Curzon, Gerald Portal, and Wilfrid 
Greenwood- 
There is a visit to Homburg which 
is unrecorded. There is a visit to 
Paris, commemorated in two printed 
papers. . . . 

Stptember 15. 

Lord Hartington is too calm, too 
moderate, to have succeeded as an 
ordinary man. Such men usually become 
isolated. Political success like popularity 
belongs to extremes. The fault Lord 
H. picks in Mr. Gladstone has been 
picked before. It unfits him to be a 
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trusted leader of educated men ; but docs 
not affect his power over the masses. 
In like manner his passions, which blind 
the perspective of his mind, do not stand 
in his way as a politician, although 
they stand between him and the highest 
statesmanship. 

Dizzy, on the other hand, possesses 
self-control. He is without hatred, and 
never appears to bear malice. This, 
together with his wit, and the air of 
mystery that is about him, captivates 
men who have a great deal of political 
ability with a small store of imagina- 
tion. . . . 

Bkayfield, 

Sunday, Sepltmbtr 30. 

It is a very calm autumn afternoon. 
I am left quite alone, for Julian ' has 
gone over to the Van de Weyers' to 
play lawn tennis and dine. I had not 
the heart to go. Six days ago in India, 
dear Charlie Tytler died. He was to 
have been married next month. Christina 
Liddell, his sister, writes to me, and tells 
me the sad news, because she knows 
' how I loved him." A letter of mine 

I Julian Stiirgii. 



i 
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\s on the way to him now. His last 
letter to me was full of joy, of the girl 
he was to have made happy. Sic transit 
anima deorum hominumque dilecta. . . . 

Trinity College, 
OclDbir 15, 1S77. 

Could I be of any use to Lord H ?* 

That is the question. He has been 
compared with Lord Althorp. There 
are many points of resemblance between 
him and that "most true-hearted of 
God's creatures " as Jeffrey called him ; 
but chiefly political and social resem- 
blances, personally not much alike. 
Lord H. is much abler, better educated, 
and I should say more gifted with 
political grasp and instinct. But he 
lacks the other's cheerfulness and bene- 
volence, and although perfectly frank, 
the other's artlessness, and although 
brave, his sweet-blooded courage. 

Trinity College, 
December 1+, 1S77. 

The term has come to an end. 
Yesterday we commemorated our 
founders, jovially if not piously. It 
has been a happy autumn. . , . 

' Lord Hartingtoo. 
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London, 
Thtiriday, Decembtr xo. 

I left Trinity College on Monday. 
Howdie said a very sorrowful good-bye 
to his room and his numerous friends. 
Everybody laughed, although we were 
all quite ready to weep. . . . 



There is no harm in superstition 
itself, but it breeds superstitious habits 
of mind. Superstition so often means 
a stupid guess at the unknown cause 
of a thing. And it is always wiser 
and more virtuous to own ignor- 
ance than to invent bad reasons. The 
wisest men are those who pretend to 
know least. 

Men cannot be cruel or violent or 
self-regarding if they read and remem- 
. ber novels. If a man is not virtuous 
when young he never will be so ; for 
more and more as they get old do people 
consider themselves the centre of the 
universe. 

The Roumanians are the Piedmontese 
of that part of the world. Russia is 
weakened by their success. They will 
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become the barrier to Russian encroach- 
ment. Russia in the future will have to 
contend, not with a solitary power like 
Turkey, but with a federation of States. 
A man should dedicate himself to states- 
manship, and not be ashamed of en- 
thusiasm. 

Honour, the last object of worship 
when faith is gone. 



Dictmbir 30. 

Harcourt writes that Hartington wants 
me as his private secretary. I am not 
elated. 

Guizot's Essay on Democracy in Modern 
Communities. The point of which is that 
there is no divine right of the individual, 
nor divine right of the majority. That 
the triumphs of Democracy are the 

1. Abolition of feudalism, 

2. Of caste privilege, 

3. Of the theory of divine right. 
Also 4, The limitation of power. 

Civil equality. 

Extension of individual liberty. 
Eligibility of every man for 
office. 
In this sense Democracy is good. 
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"January z, 1878. 

The system of having three members 
for one constituency is a bad one, for 
nothing should be done to reduce the 
sporting interest in politics. 

A statesman should, above all things, 
be attractive to young men ; should be 
able to catch their souls. Gladstone can 
do this. 

Sir Robert Peel did this. But Pal- 
merston was the mere leader of sports- 
men, of clubmen ; never of literary or 
philosophical minds. At present there 
is no one on the Liberal side to do this. 

Halsdon, 
Thunday, January 3, 187B. 

I see a notice of " Old Beeve's " ^ death 
in the paper, aged 80, December 31. 

After the long political training I have 
had, I am perhaps as well fitted to be 
Hartington's private secretary as most 
of my contemporaries. . . . There are 
several people very anxious that the 
thing should be ; and as ] am not un- 
willing I suppose it will be. My feeling 
is, however, a mixed one, half gladness 
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to possess the power and knowledge 
which such a position brings, and half 
regret at having to come out of my 
shell, to break some old literary habits 
that are endeared to me. . , . 

January ^- 
Yesterday afternoon we drove to Tor- 
rington, went on to Bideford, and slept 
at the house of Captain Thrupp of the 
MegEcra and St. Paid Island. This 
morning his brother-in-law, Admiral 
Dowell, came in and talked naval 
matters. 

He says the Hercules is the best ship 
to command in the navy, except the new 
Thnh-aire. It is useful to have small 
guns as well as turrets, to pepper away 
and keep men's spirits up between the 
firing of the big guns. 

The Germans adopt all our improve- 
ments, but are deficient in the detail of 
their armaments. Their sailors are con- 
scripts of three years' service, and never 
very efficient in consequence. 

January 9. 

. . . Friendship is an art. A virtuoso 
would with the intellect keep guard over 
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the heart ; or better, would to the mind 
give the heart in guard. 

A French lady observes to Valbert or 
Bastiat : " Nous aimons nos amis autant 
qu' autrefois : mais autrefois nous les 
aimions en gros, et maintenant nous les 
aimons en ditail." 

Bastiat broke with one friend, "parce- 
qu'il n'a jamais voulu me parler de 
moi : " and with another, " parcequ'il n'a 
jam^s voulu me parler de lui." The 
difficulty in speaking of oneself is to 
know when to stop. As Dumas ob- 
serves, the best plan is never to say 
more than half you mean. 

January 1 1. 

There was sad news this morning of 
Victor Emmanuel's death. He was a 
hardy, courageous, patriotic gentleman. 
The Times writes admirably about 
him. . . . 

January ii, 1878. 

I heard from Harcourt this morning. 
Hartington will be in town Monday, and 
I leave this place to-day. I am once 
more sorrowfully saying good-bye. 



IJ 
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London, 
Monday, January 14, 

I breakfasted this morning with Har- 
court. Later I went to Devonshire 
House, and was installed as Hartington's 
private secretary. He was shy, . . . 

Lord Granville wrote to the Duke of 
Sutherland, asking him to his dinner on 
Wednesday, S. answered, " Dear G. — 
If you had asked me a week ago I 
should have been delighted. But I 
have accepted an invitation from Lord 
Eeaconsfield. A poor devil must dine 
somewhere, you know." 

January 14, 187!. 
. . . Last night the Ministers gave 
notice that they would on Monday ask 
for a supplementary vote. There was 
great excitement. Rumours of resigna- 
tion of Carnarvon and Derby. 

January 25. 
Lord Carnarvon announced his retire- 
ment from the Ministry, Dizzy was 
vigorous, and spoke to the point. Every- 
body very anxious. Terms of peace 
known unofficially. . . . 
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Fthruary 19, 187K. 

These two weeks have been anxious 
and troublesome ones ; especially for 
Lord Hartington. Not only has he had 
the usual responsibility of an opposition 
leader, but the additional difficulty of 
managing a refractory, undisciplined 
party, and soothing the furious outbursts 
of Mr. Gladstone. A less calm, less 
self-controlled, less patriotic, vainer man 
than he would have given up long ago, 
and most assuredly last week. He sticks 
to his guns, with difficulty, grudgingly, 
but still valiantly. 

March 5. 
Metternich said that Napoleon was 
the best of talkers, but until he went to 
St. Helena he always spoke of persons, 
never of things. 

Fridi^, March ig. 

On Saturday I went to Latimer and 
met Mr. Gladstone. . . . 

Last night Lord Derby announced his 
resignation. Very unexpectedly : it had 
been known by a few people since Wed- 
nesday morning, but the secret was won- 
derfully well kept. 
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April 4. 

Gladstone says of Lord Derby, " He 
cannot do a difficult right, and would 
not do a dangerous wrong." Of Lord 
Salisbury, " He can do a difficult right, 
and may do a dangerous wrong." 



C'est que j'ai rencontr^ des regards 
dont la flamme semble avec mes regards 
ou briller ou mourir, et cette ^me, sceur 
de mon 4me. Hilas! que j'attendais 
pour aimer et souffi-ir. 

Amid the seas of doubt which round our life. 
With here and there a little iale of trust, 
My bark had Found a haven ; 
O lie still, lie still i 
Sec no wet sail to catch the sighing breeze ; 
And rest c " ' 



A fruitless prayer ! What heart so faint or filie 
That pale-eyed prudence can command its beat ? 
Is truest love not sightless ? 

Down, O passionate heart, 

Let sophist answer break against thy shield, 

Blind love is best, mad love is best. 

What promise lay half uttered in her eyes. 
Who came unsought and led me in my dreams 
Through life's turmoil and battle. 
O dear hand, soft hand ! 
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Your grasp is cold ; unaided through the world. 
In pain I toil, I toil alone. 

'Twixt her and pain there lie ungachered fields 

Of vernal jo)-s, and roses stript of thorns. 

Are thornless buds the sweetest ? 

Low, dead heart, speak low. 

Let laughter lead her careless through the world. 

O Fates, be kind ; O Love, be kind. 

Strong God of love ! why load my soul with 

Not flowery links, but icy steel that burns. 
While she forgets or scorns me f 
Tell her. Love, years hence. 
How, in the misty morning of her youth, 
He loved her well, who loved in vain. 

Devonshire House, 

The papers are full of our " success " 
at Berlin. Dizzy is the most popular 
statesman in Europe. The " breeze of 
popular favour" seems to set steadily 
in his direction. It must veer in time. 

There was an amusing passage of arms 
between him and Lord Granville last 
night on the subject of Mr. Gladstone, 
whom Dizzy had attacked rather sharply 
in an after-dinner speech. The Lords 
cheered the old man with unusual lusti- 
ness for them. 
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My Chief made a good speech in pro- 
posing his resolution, but it is impossible 
for him, as for nne, to feel very strongly 
in the matter. Ministers might have 
done better, but they might easily have 
done much worse. I am a Liberal on 
other grounds than differences of foreign 
policy. The "Tories of England are 
the Whigs of Europe," said Mme. de 
Stael. 

The family feud between the Derbys 
and Salisburys remains unhealed. . . . 
For a man so haughty as Lord Salisbury 
a fall is probable, in spite of uplifting 
genius. 

The greatest sensation I have got this 
year has been from Ellen Terry's acting 
in " Ohvia." She is undoubtedly the 
best English actress in my recollection, 
and one of the most fascinating of 
personalities. , . . 

Yesterday appeared the announcement 
that Lome is to succeed Lord DufFerin 
in Canada. It is a good idea of Dizzy's. 
He is a bit of a poet. Rob, Lytton in 
India, Lome in the Dominion, The 
world is then to be governed by poets. 

To read, nothing^can be more effective 
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than my Chief's speech. But it was 
certainly heavy in delivery, 

August 1, 1S78. 

The world came back from Goodwood 
last night, in time to divide on Lord 
Hartington's resolutions. The result 
was a large majority for the Govern- 
ment, and I cannot but think well 
deserved. 

The unbeaten Hungarian mare Kinc- 
sem won the Cup, being the thirty- 
seventh race she has secured. They 
call her Hungarian because she was 
bred and is owned by a Hungarian 
count, but her sire was Cambuscan and 
her dam Water Nymph. 

ManJay, Augasi 4. 
This morning I have been reading the 
end of the first volume of Daniel Derantia. 
When I first read the book I remember 
leaving off with a sense of dull depression : 
disappointment at the non-fulfilment of 
what one expected from George Eliot. 
This time I got at any rate from 
the first volume a real sensation, be- 
sides marvellous bits of teaching as 
good as Plato. This morning I heard 
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from George Curzon,' who last Friday 
ceased to be one of the cleverest and 
most engaging of Eton boys. Dizzy's 
speech at the Mansion House was 
excellent. 

Attgmt 5. 
... I dined at the club with Jacko 
Lambton,^ and went with him to the 
Gaiety, where we saw a revival of LitlU 
Dr. Fausl, with Nellie Farren and a 
charming child ^ of fifteen as Siebel, 

STUDLEr RorAL, 
Auguii 13. 

The Cardinal (Manning) came from 
Saturday till Monday. He was very 
pleasant, but is too academical not to be 
tiresome to me, who have had so much 
of dons. Since then we have had a shoot- 
ing party. . . . We are alone again now, 
save Sir W, Harcourt and Loulou. 

Aagatt 14. 

Last night I had a long talk with Sir 
William Harcourt. He claims to have 
invented Lord Hartington. When Mr. 

> Lord Curion of Keddlcgton. 

^ Now Lord Durham, 

> Conni* Gilchriil, now Counlt.i of Orkney. 



^ 
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Gladstone resigned the leadership in 1 874, 
he announced his intention of not serving 
under Forster. He and Sir H. James 
offered the lead to Lord Hartington. 
This did not please Lord Granville and 
the other leaders of the Party. It, how- 
ever, originated the contest between 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Forster. 
Lord Granville for a long while sat on 
the fence, ready to jump down on either 
side. He was in the habit of saying 
very sardonic things about Harcourt. 
Freddy Leveson, too, was bitterly 
opposed to Lord Hartington's leader- 
ship. Harcourt, after a talk to Freddy 
one day, said, " Well, I don't care what 
you say, Freddy, it is unimportant ; but 
you may tell your brother that he had 
better not go on abusing me, for I won't 
have it. And if he doesn't mind, I shall 
not put him in (he next Cabinet." Nothing 
is better proof of Harcourt's humour 
and big heartiness. 




Left Studley yesterday sorrowfully. 
Besides the family there are here F. 



i 
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Cavendish, Leo Ellis, and Granvilies. 
On arriving I rode up to the moors and 
was in time for two drives. 

Lord Granville told us a good story 
of M. Dupin, once President of the 
French Academy, He was remarkable 
for keeping order, and used to do so 
mainly by his satirical asides and obser- 
vations. On one occasion a dull prosy 
speaker, M. Abraham, was occupying 
the time of the Chamber, and met with 
considerable interruption. He appealed 
to Dupin to get him a hearing, " That 
is your affair," said Dupin. He was 
reading his speech, and kept on shuffling 
up his papers amid much ill-concealed 
impatience. " You may shuffle your 
cards as much as you like," said Dupin, 
" you won't find any trumps." Finally 
the uproar became so great that M. 
Dupin rose and said slowly and solemnly, 
" Abraham, Abraham, le moment du 
sacrifice est arriv^ ! " 

September 5, 1 

Yesterday I spent at the Exhibition j 
with George Curzon. He dined with I 
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me and left for England afterwards. I 
went to see Jeanne Granier once more 
play exquisitely in Lecocq's Opera Le 
pelii Due. 

I see in the papers that Ellen Terry 
is going to the Lyceum to join Irving in 
the Shakespearian drama. . . . 



Since the last entry I have been in my 
old rooms in Trinity very happy. 

I received an impassioned letter from 
Albert Grey this morning. He taunts 
Lord H. with not speaking, and I say 
in reply : " . . . Lord H. is not going 
to speak, because, after due consideration 
and after consultation with the leaders of 
the Party, he has thought it better not. 
Since the end of the session the cause 
has gained considerably in all parts of 
England. This is owing partly to the 
mistake of Ministers, much to their 
garrulousness, and a little to our reserve, 

Harcourt's speech broke the ice, brill- 
iantly and effectively. Mr. Gladstone 
was very forcible. But neither of these 
speeches would have come satisfactorily 
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from Lord H. He, as leader, would be 

expected, and rightly, to give the country 
something more solid than destructive 
cridcism, in what is felt by all thinking 
men to be a grave crisis. And this, just 
at present, he is naturally not prepared 
to do. In a few weeks' time it may be 
different. Every one knows that events 
will not be controlled by anything which 
Liberals may say. If a crash is to come, 
it will come in spite of us. If it does 
not come, so much the better. If it 
does, we shall then be in a better position 
to put the pieces together again than if 
we had undertaken beforehand to explain 
to all the world how we should set about 
doing it. 

Cambridge, 
No'-vembeT 17, i%-ji. 

I have been here for the A.D.C. 
Excellent acting from Brookfield, Algy 
Lawley, and dear George,' whose pathetic 
performance as Sam Willoughby in Ticket 
of Leave drew tears. 



Came here to-day. A large party, 
twenty -eight at dinner : Roseberys, 
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Tankervilles, Dicky Doyle, etc., etc. 
Nothing has been said worth hearing. 

Navtmbrr ij. 

Dizzy said to Dicky Doyle on one 
occasion, " Owing to circumstances I 
have sometimes had to talk a great deal, 
but nature made me a listener." 



. , . To-day Lady Edward and I 
went solemnly over the house. My 
Chief accompanied us. He had not seen 
the house for ten or fifteen years. . . . 

Devonsmihe House, 

Thursday, Dectmbtr 5. 

Yesterday morning my Chief and I 
went carefully through the Afghanistan 
papers. Sir William Harcourt had sup- 
plied me with very full notes, and as 
points occurred to us, I took account of 
them. 

It has been decided not to move an 
Amendment on the Address. Such an 
amendment as could be moved would 
imply a disinclination to support the war 
now that the nation is committed to it, 
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and this, inadvisable for reasons of true 
policy, would be furthermore an error, 
inasmuch as it would preclude many 
independent members of the Party from 
voting a condemnation of the line pur- 
sued on the whole by the present Govern- 
ment. So, for the present, it has been 
settled that a resolution will be moved 
subsequently, and the mover will very 
probably be Sam Whitbread, the Mem- 
ber for Bedford. 

My Chief, in his speech, after stating 
what he conceives to be the Government 
case, will proceed to set forth our case. 

In passing he will, without going into 
detail, indicate those portions of the 
published papers which support his 
view ; thus aiding the mover of the 
subsequent resolution to the principal 
points of attack. . . . 

Last night I dined with Lord and 
Lady Ripon : an informal entertainment 
in iieu of Lord Granville's usual party, 
which, in accordance with a similar 
arrangement on the part of Ministers, 
is deferred until after the recess. . . . 

My Chief brought the Speech in his 
pocket to the dinner party in Carlton 
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Gardens. There were present the Gran- 
vilJes, Northbrooks, Gladstones, Har- 
courts, and Mr. Forster. Lord Kimber- 
ley came in with the dessert. I sat 
between the late Governor-General and 
his daughter. Lady Emma. After dinner 
Lord Granville read the Queen's Speech, 
The ladies had, of course, retired. It 
was some time before these magnates 
settled down to their work. We did 
not leave the dining-room until half-past 
eleven. 

Lord Northbrook was admirably tem- 
perate and forcible ; showing thorough 
and accurate knowledge of all the facts ; 
together with a statesmanlike disregard 
of trivial points, and a broad conception 
of every difficulty and risk. 

My Chief was finely accurate, and 
showed great clearness and coolness of 
head. 

Much as I am attracted by Mr. Glad- 
scone in his quiet subdued moments, 
and great as he is, I am amazed that he 
should be the idol of our sober people. 
While he was speaking 1 felt he was an 
enemy in politics and morals. He has 
led men by their passions rather than by 
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their intellects. On his part this has 
not been cunning, but unconscious 
action. . . , 

Just now a telegram arrived which 
was sent on to us, announcing the cap- 
ture of the Peiwar Kotal or Sherpur by 
Roberts, after defeating the Afghans 
and taking i8 guns. 

Lord Granville has been here to say 
that Lord Grey insists upon moving an 
amendment in the Upper House, on a 
constitutional point. This rebellion 
against the "tactics" not the principles 
of his Party has been the cause of his 
failure as a practical politician. 



Friday, Drctmher 6. 

Lord Grey's amendment contained, 
after all, an attack on the principles of 
government. He attempted to show 
that to declare war without first consult- 
ing Parliament was contrary to the Con- 
stitution. This is a curious doctrine for 
a Whig statesman. Whether it is a 
judicious power to be entrusted to the 
Executive or not, there is no doubt of 
the right of Ministers in the Queen's 
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name to declare war, and to explain their 
grounds for doing so afterwards. 

The Greek phrase ap^^ irdOaiv is a 
maxim of Whig politicians, and of the 
constitutional practice. As my Chiers 
speech progressed, in the Commons, our 
people below the gangway became dis- 
satisfied with its mildness. They began 
to talk of moving the adjournment of 
the debate on the ground of a technical 
error in the vote in answer to the Queen's 
message. Mr. Gladstone removed the 
difficulty by appealing to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to alter the objection- 
able phrase, and thereby taking the 
opportunity of throwing in his lot with 
the so-called leader of the Party. There 
is much bad feeling between the several 
sections of our Party ; for below the 
gangway they are by no means unani- 
mous. To remain a Liberal is a great 
trial to a disinterested and patriotic 
politician. 

For some while I stood on the steps 
of the Throne listening to Lord Gran- 
ville, who was very piano. The House 
woke up in response to Lord Cranbrook, 
who in a dashing speech defended his 
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celebrated despatch, about which there 
has been so much ckmour. I am bound 
to say that he spoke with all the indig- 
nation of an honest gentleman who has 
been accused of a rather mean He on 
very insufficient grounds. It was amus- 
ing to hear the usually sleepy and refined 
"cheers" crescendoed into genuine shouts 
of approval in answer to this appeal, 
delivered in the true House of Commons 
manner — so foreign to the habits of the 
"other place." Schouvaloff, the Russian 
Ambassador, stood next to me, listening 
blandly to the courteous insults levelled 
against his Government. Later in the 
evening he was loitering at the stage 
door of the Alhambra ; still bland. 



Monday, Decembrr 9 . 

I saw Harcourt this morning. The 
dissatisfaction of members below the 
gangway seems to have been graver than 
1 thought. Some days ago there was a 
private meeting, at which it was resolved 
to take any opportunity which might 
offer to trip up and overturn my 
Chief. . . . Harcourt was severe. He 



f 
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thinks Lord H. deteriorated. Yesterday 
he was talking about him to Lady 



She, who does 



like Lord 



Hartington, tried to soften the severity 
of Harcourt's criticism, by drawing his 
attention to my Chief's undoubted and 
irreproachable honesty. " Yes," said 
Harcourt, " but in his case honesty is 
not the best policy." Harcourt is really 
fond of Lord H., whom he looks upon 
as mainly his creation. . . . Of course 
we are in great difficulties. The extreme 
left will have no one but Gladstone. 
The left centre will have any one but 
Gladstone. There must come a change 
in the fenonnel of parties. Lord Derby, 
perhaps others, will cross the floor to 
our side. He is half-way already ; having 
got to the cross benches. And then 
Goschen will migrate over to the Tories. 



Tuisday, Dtctmbir 10. 

Sam Whitbread opened the debate 
last night in an admirable speech. Our 
case could not have been more clearly 
or forcibly stated. He was lustily 
cheered. 



u 
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Trevelyan s 
he was one of those 



him just r 



I that 



pith whom 
you could be in the House for years, 
and who ended by surprising you as 
much as if you had never known 
him. . . . 



George Hamilton was very sprightly 
last night, and I thought forcible. He 
attacked Gladstone vigorously, and made 
a capital defence for the Government 
unsupported by evidence. 

There is no doubt that our difficulties 
began when the Russians took to inter- 
fering at Cabul, owing to the imminence 
of war between Russia and England in 
Europe. From that moment the policy 
of masterly inactivity was on its trial. 
It became a military question of a secure 
frontier. This is what we have to meet. 
Are we prepared to say that the Russians 
shoidd have been allowed to go to Cabul? 
If not, then the present war was un- 
avoidable. 

No doubt the present Ministers mis- 
managed that "sullen Asiatic potentate," 
as George Hamilton called him. But 
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then previous Ministers had mismanaged 
him too. George Hamilton said some 
graceful things about Robert Lytton, 
and it does him credit to have spoken 
up for him. , . . 

This notion of one small State, like 
Afghanistan, or the phantasmagoria of a 
belt of small States, like Roumania, Bul- 
garia, etc., serving as a permanent buffer 
between great Empires, is an unsound 
political idea, viewed by the light of 
modern experience. We live in days of 
great agglomerations. 

How did Hanover, Wiirttemberg, and 
other small German States fare in the 
struggle between France and Prussia ? 
Holland and Belgium every ten years are 
found trembling for their independence. 
And as to looking forward, we are not 
justified in looking beyond present neces- 
sities. Castlereagh was right when he 
said that statesmen are only called upon 
to look after the immediate interests which 
are confided to their care ; and have no 
right to imperil the existence of the 
present generation, in endeavouring to 
assure by calculation the happiness of 
posterity. A greater than he, Francis 
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Deak, put the same idea more tersely. 
He said : " I know well what I shall do 
to-day, and pretty well what I shall do 
to-morrow ; but the day after to-morrow 
is in the hands of Providence." 

It is profitless to look forward to a 
Greek Empire at Constantinople, or an 
Austro-Sclavoni-C Confederation in room 
of Turkey. We have got the Turks 
and we must make the best of them, 
however desirable it would be to get rid 
of them. As Midhat Pasha observed, 
there is a practical difficulty in the way 
of Mr. Gladstone's bag and baggage 
policy ; " there were 3000 of us," he 
said, " when we disembarked at Tzympe ; 
and you will have to reduce us to that 
number once more before you ship us 
off again." 

The Turks are uncivilised, it is true. 
Brutal, they are. Still, we must do what 
we can with them. They are without 
two of the three elements of modern 
civilisation. They possess national char- 
acteristics, it is true ; but they are with- 
out the Christian ideal, and classical 
tradition. Time will reform them or 
destroy them. 
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Thursday^ Deccmbtr iz, iSyg. 

Last night I dined with the Vernon 
Harcourts in Grafton Street. My Chief 
was there, the Bedfords, SchouvaiofF, 

Cardwelis, Dilke, and Chamberlain. My 
Chief sat next to Chamberlain, and they 
talked a good deal ; smoothing the way 
for the future, I hope. Schouvaloff was 
very amusing. He laughed at Lord 
Salisbury and his French. He told us 
of the mistakes in grammar which he 
was obliged to point out in the Schouva- 
loff-Salisbury Agreement. They dared 
not refer it to any one but Philip Currie, 
who supported the bad French of his 
superior. At the Berlin Congress, Lord 
Beaconsfield spoke in English, but Lord 
Salisbury in French : " Foreign Office 
French," as Schouvaloff^ observed- 
He says that Bismarck kept them in 
tremendous order. If any subject was 
discussed warmly, he used at once to say, 
" If this goes on, I shall go to Kissengen." 
" Go away, arrangez-vous comme vous 
voulez, come here when it is settled, but 
if this discussion goes on, I am off to 



Kissengen." 
If some 



tried to introduce the 
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subject of the Montenegrins, he at once 
broke out, " Si cela continue, I shall go 
to Kissengen, je ne veux pas entendre 
parler de ces gens-Ii." What would Mr. 
Gladstone say if he heard the Monte- 
negrins called " ces gens-li " ? 

With the Bulgarians it was just the 
same : " Dans cent ans, dans soixante ans, 
vous me parlerez des Bulgares : I shall 
go to Kissengen." 

Never was a Congress so treated. 

M. Waddington, says SchouvalofF, is a 
snob ; he was always remarking the kind 
Providence which associated him with 
such men as Bismarck, GortschakofF, and 
Beaconsfield. This only means that 
Schouvaloff found in M. Waddington an 
obstacle to Russian designs. 

Evidently he dislikes Lord Salisbury. 
He says Salisbury's speech of Tuesday 
will do harm in Russia. He told him so 
yesterday morning. He said, " Your 
words about the central Russian Govern- 
ment can do nothing but harm ! They 
will create a bad impression, and perhaps 
endanger what you are just now trying to 
effect." The Berlin Treaty, he declares, 
will not last. It will be destroyed, he 
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says, by the exigencies of" the case, " We 
shall fiilfil it, but the moment that we 
quit Turkish soil, le traite ne sera plus." 

When Harcourt asked him what 
Russia would do if we occupied Herat, 
he said " Then we shall go to Merv," . . . 

It is commonly supposed that the 
Ministers intend "rectifying our frontier" 
in the direction of the Khyber and 
Kurrum Passes, . . , 

Friday, DectmhtT 1], 1878. 

I have heard the French mot better 
related. Some one sp>eaking of modern 
French society said that the Legitimists 
were le monde, and the Bonapartists le 
demi-monde. " What then are the 
Orleanists? " " Ah ! les Orl^anists sont 
la revue des deux mondes," 

I had a talk with Lord Ripon last night 
on the strategical position in the North- 
West. 

The Rawlinsonians make too much 
account of the local defence of India. 
Our defence against whatever power 
threatens us in India will begin and con- 
tinue mainlyon other than Asiatic ground. 
The general defence of India involves 
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political and diplomatic considerations of 
the most comprehensive description. It 
would be naval as well as military, 
European rather than Asiatic, This 
seems to me to be the complete answer 
to the strategists who would limit the 
local defence of India to her mountain- 
clad frontier. 

The Government is now trading on 
that tendency in the English people, as 
Lord Strangford observed years ago, to 
oscillate between utter neglect of the 
subject and raving panic. 

Deiemberi^, 1878. 

Sir William Harcourt made a brilliant 
and effective attack on the Ministers last 
night. 

My Chiefs speech was the best he has 
yet made. It pleased our extreme left 
amazingly. He says this morning that 
he thought the argumentative part rather 
dull ; and that he is afraid he went " too 
far " at the end. It is wonderful to me 
that he said what he did ; and not at 
all wonderful that he should repent it. 
Anyhow it has^ from a party point of 
view, been of much use. . . , 
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December [6, 187S. 

Many tell me of the surprise created 
by my Chiefs speech. \ daresay it 
startled some of them. I confess North- 
cote looked to me, when he began to 
reply, like the discomfited hen-mother of 
the spurious chicken who one fine day 
took to the pond. What the Radicals 
think of it on reflection I don't know. 
Perhaps they suspect it was a sop to 
Cerberus. 

Friday, December 20, 1878. 

Yesterday my Chief left town. He 
went to Kimbolton, where he stays until 
after Christmas. My brother dined with 
me last night. He had met, a few even- 
ings before, Greenwood, editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, who told him one curious 
thing. Bismarck, hearing that he was at 
Berlin, sent for him, and praised the Pall 
Mall, saying that it was the only inde- 
pendent newspaper within his acquaint- 
ance. He offered him the run of the 
public offices, all the information he could 
give him, on the condition that once a 
month a German professor should be 
allowed to write an article in the Pall 
Mall, to state the *' facts " of German 
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policy : no argument, only facts. Green- 
wood refused. . . . 

Knowslev, Decembtr i\, 187B. 
I came here yesterday expecting a 
pleasant party, knowing that SchouvaJofF 
would be here. It is, on the contrary, 
hopelessly dull. Besides Schouvaloff, 
Mcinster, the German Ambassador, and 
his daughter are the only guests not 
members of the family. Even Schouva- 
loff is depressed. He said last night that 
KaufFmatin once held a post in a Ministry 
of which he was a member, and showed 
such gross stupidity that Schouvaloff was 
obliged to tell the Emperor that unless 
he was removed it would be impossible 
for him, Schouvaloff, any longer to hold 
his portfolio. So they sent Kauffmann to 
Central Asia. Schouvaloff described him 
as a stupid, blundering, courageous animal, 
who could never understand a plain 
direction, "et c'est dans cela son pouvoir." 
He says that he hopes we shall go to 
Cabul : that every night he offers up 
prayers to that effect. That in the event 
of an Angio-Russian trouble in Europe, 
we should be vulnerable at Herat ; but 1 
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don't think he is quite sincere in this. 
We should give the Russians more 
trouble at Herat than they could give us 
for many years to come. 

Lord Derby admits that the idea of an 
independent province acting as a buffer 
between Russia and England in Asia 
must be relinquished. 



Lady Derby told my Father that on 
the day of Lord Derby's resignation a 
Cabinet Council was held. Dizzy pro- 
posed the calling out of the reserves and 
to bring troops from India, being warmly 
supported by Lords Salisbury and Cairns, 
who evidently were quite familiar with 
the notion which was new to Lord Derby, 
They had obviously been consulted about 
it beforehand, and he had been left out 
in the cold. He said nothing at the 
time, although he had in his pocket the 
consent of Russia to go into Congress on 
the terms proposed by us. But he 
went home and sent in his resignation 
to Dizzy. . . . 

SchouvalofF made mischief between 
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Lord Derby and the Prime Minister. . 
On one occasion Dizzy said to Schouva- 
loff, " Well, if you force us to do it, we I 
can bring 100,000 men from India." 
Schouvaloff asked whether he might com- 
municate this to his Government, and 
Dizzy said " No." In the evening 
Schouvaloff wrote a note asking again 
for leave to telegraph Dizzy's remark 
home, observing that such a remark 
should never have been made, unless it 
was meant to be an official communica- 
tion. Upon which Dizzy said, " Then 
telegraph it." . . . 

It appears that Lord Odo Russet! ' 
accepted the peerage offered him by 
Dizzy. But Mr. Gladstone wrote a 
furious letter to the Duke of Bedford, 
and the Duke, though he congratulated 
Odo, was very frigid, and refused to 
promise him or give him any money. 
So Odo was obliged to cancel his accept- 
ance, . . . 

Panshanceb, 

January B, 1879. 

For four days I was at Hardwick. 1 
doubt there being a more beautiful house 
in England. 
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My Chief corrected the story about 
Odo Russell's peerage. He added that 
the Duke of Bedford had originally pro- 
mised to increase his brother's income, 
and that after Mr. Gladstone's letter he 
drew back. . . . 



Lo-NDON, January 12. 

Harcourt says that he knows for a 
fact that Lord Lytton means to go to 
Herat and Balkh, holding the Bamian 
Pass and the Hindu Kush. . . . 

The Government, in order to carry 
out their policy, must arrange two things. 
They must provide the Turks with 
money, and they must get a joint occu- 
pation of Eastern Roumelia when the 
Russians evacuate it. This last they are 
trying, at present in vain, to get the 
great Powers to agree to. 

Harcourt, in a conversation with 
Schouvaloff, said to him, "There are 
two things we shall never submit to : 
(i) That you should occupy Constan- 
tinople, (2) or get command of the 
Straits ; but with the rest of Turkey in 
Europe you may do as you please." 

SchouvalofF said it would be possible 
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to settle our differences with Russia on 
this basis. . . . 

London, July ^. 

The Edinburgh address may be called 
a success. Newspapers and casual critics 
have praised it considerably. But Lord 
H. himself thinks it wasao/an oratorical 
success. 

Harcourt was very pleased with it, 
and said some complimentary things. 

Gerald Balfour sat next to Fawcett 
" in hall," who told him that he thought 
the address excellent. He said that he 
had originally been a strong supporter of 
Forster when the selection of a new 
leader became necessary. He admits 
now that he was wrong. Lord H., he 
said, would never have made such a 
mistake as Forster made at Norwich, 
He said also, that Lord H. did not, in 
his opinion, require to be pushed by the 
front bench, but that the front bench 
required rather to be dragged after him ; 
meaning that he considered him a 
stronger Liberal than many others who 
sit about him in the House. This is 
very satisfactory from so strong a Radi- 
cal. , . . 
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. . . My Chief's two speeches at 
Liverpool may be considered successful. 
He said something complimentary about 
France, I am sorry, however, that he 
called Austria a minor Power. He is 
sneered at by the Tory papers, which is 
a good thing. We were afraid he would 
be contrasted by them favourably with 
Harcourt and Gladstone : his modera- 
tion compared with their vehemence. 
It would have done harm to the Party. 

Hepworth Dixon lectured yesterday 
about Cyprus, which he makes out a 
paradise. ... If we keep Cyprus, it is 
sure to become a paradise. It is more 
beautiful than Corfu, and under our rule 
would be as clean and healthy. 

Bismarck has torn up the 5th article 
of the Treaty of Prague, containing an 
idea of Napoleon's, by which Austria 
undertook to see that Schleswig should 
ultimately be allowed to choose by 
plebiscite between Germany and Den- 
mark. 

There was, prior to the Belgian 
Treaty, a private agreement between 
Austria and Germany, corresponding 
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to the SchouvalofF-Salisbury memoran- 
dum. Mr. Gladstone was wrong to 
abuse that document. Such arrange- 
ments are absolutely necessary before 
going into a Congress. The main com- 
promise must be made beforehand, other- 
wise no statesman would consent to a 
Congress, replete, as it would be, with 
formidable dangers. Before the Con- 
gress in London about the Black Sea 
Treaty, in 1870, there was a stipulation 
between England and Germany, and a 
distinct understanding with Russia as to 
what she required, and as to what we 
were prepared to submit. Whether it is 
in the form of one note signed by two 
plenipotentiaries, or in two despatches 
signed by each, involves hardly a ques- 
tion of principle. 

A curious bit of biography has been 
published : an account of Bismarck 
during the war, by one Busch, the 
" writer for the press" who accompanied 
the Foreign Office into France. The 
two volumes consist of connected ex- 
tracts from Dr. Busch's journal during 
the war, and scraps of his newspaper 
articles. They are full of interesting 
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things and of egregious twaddle. Dr. 
Busch is obviously one of the most 
complete snobs of modern times, and 
none the worse biographer for that. . . . 
Lord DuiFerin goes to St. Petersburg 
instead of Augustus Loftus. ... It is 
good for England that Lord Dufferin 
should go to charm the Russians. But 
from a party point of view 1 regret it. 
We shall probably turn him into a Tory, 
as we have done Sir Henry Elliot, and 
Layard, and possibly Odo Russell. It 
is clever of Dizzy to appoint him. One 
other Viceroy of the Dominion was 
Russian Ambassador. The Whigs 
ultimately betrayed and killed Lord 
Durham. Abstt omen. 



February 1 1 . 
There is sad news this morning from 
Africa. Owing apparently to gross 
carelessness a convoy of our people was 
surprised by Zulus, and after a desperate 
resistance was utterly annihilated. The 
24th Regiment with all its officers is cut 
to pieces, colours captured, artillery, 
rifles, ammunition, and stores. I have 
no heart to work to-day. 
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Thuridi^, Fibruary ij, 1879. 

Parliament meets to-day. Ministers 
are not going to introduce an Irish 
University Bill, luckily for us. Though 
it might have been difficult for them to 
pass it, we should have had greater 
difficulties in watching it passed, aj- 
though the principle of Catholic Educa- 
tion for Ireland is so sound. 

Mr. Gladstone is to stand for Mid- 
lothian at the next election, against 
Dalkeith. Already they accuse the 
Tories of manufacturing faggot votes. 
But Adam says we are sure of a large 
majority. . , . 

It appears that the disaster in South 
Africa would not have occurred had 
Lord Chelmsford been properly supplied 
with cavalry. He had begged for a 
regiment, but it had been refused him. 
The Pall Mall GazeiU rages against 
what it calls penny wisdom, and openly 
recommends a general conscription. 



Ftbraary (? 14). 

It is now said that Chelmsford is to 
blame. He had, it appears, forty-five 
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mounted men, and for the purpose that 
number was as good as forty-five 
thousand. It is supposed that he under- 
estimated the tactical acquirements of 
the Zulus. . . . 

Sir Barcle Frere has allowed himself 
to be taken in by the so-called Im- 
perialism of the Government. He will 
find, to his cost, that their Imperialism 
only exists in the Colonial Secretary, 
and he will very probably be recalled. 

The Ministers are making a mistake 
in not sending a Division from India to 
Africa. It would be there at least three 
weeks sooner, and probably better 
equipped, certainly better suited for 
that kind of war. Why should we not 
utilise our only army ? 

I see the Times, in an inspired article, 
talks of reducing the Indian forces, now 
that we have secured what it considers a 
defensible frontier. It declares that the 
large force we have in India was main- 
tained for defence from external attack, 
which is a novel view to me. . . . 

The newspapers have said civil things 
about Lord Augustus Loftus, which is 
quite proper ; but some one has cynically 
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said that in order to get a Dufferin they 
had to get a duiFer out. . . . 

Aih iVeJmiday, February 26, 1879. 

Last night I dined with the Freddy 
Cavendishes. We went afterwards to 
the Lyceum. Ellen Terry as Ophelia 
proved herself to be the flower of 
actresses. Sarah Bernhardt would not 
have played the part more exquisitely. 

George Hamilton has made a great 
speech to his constituents, the great 
feature of which was the following inci- 
dent. He was eloquently pursuing a 
worn theme : " And why did Mr. 
Gladstone do this ? And why did Mr. 
Gladstone do the other? I will tell you 
why. Mr. Gladstone has an eye on the 
Treasury bench." Upon which a man 
in the crowd cried out, " Yes, and if 
you don't look out he will have his 
b-tt-m on it very soon." This emanates 
from the Car/ton ! 

The Dufferin dinner went off very 
well. Lords Granville and Rosebery 
spoke excellently. . . . My Chief won 
distinction by remaining undisturbed in 
the middle of his speech by the supposed 
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death of a gentleman on the other side 
of the table. It subsequently turned 
out to be only a fit. 

1 have been to one of the first of 
Lady Granville's evenings. She is at 
home, in the foreign fashion, four days a 
week. It was very pleasant. Lady 
Cowper picked me up at St, James' 
Hall, after the Monday concert, and we 
drove to Lady G.'s together. , . , 

Frbruary 28, 1879- 

The Salisburys' ball was a tame affair. 
The Home Secretary ' was observed to 
polk vigorously all the evening. The 
Ministers are determined to compete at 
everything. 

Last night I dined with the Cowpers 
in Grosvenor Square. Henry Cowper 
thinks the signature, "A Whig," to a 
letter in the Pall Mall merely a blind. 
No Whig, he thinks, would at this 
moment attack my Chief. 

Afterwards, he, de Vesci, and I went 
on to Lady Granville's. Lord North- 
brook told me that he would support 
Fawcett's motion for a Committee to 
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inquire into the Government of India, 
even though he did not agree with the 
actual terms of it. He thinks an 
inquiry necessary, believing the power 
of the Viceroy plus the Secretary of 
State to be too absolute and un- 
controlled. 

He said that in his opinion the 
Ministers have not agreed upon the 
course they will pursue in Afghanistan, 
although he thinks they have arranged 
matters with Russia. They cannot, he 

Lsays, settle, until there is some one in 
Kabul with whom to treat. He is not 
sure whether, having gone so far, they 
ought not to go to Herat and Kandahar. 
He believes that the whole of the 
country will have to be annexed. It 
will cost an additional ^£5,000,000 a 



I 



year. 

The articles in the Times on the 
reduction of native armies he considers 
injudicious and likely to create 
great uneasiness in the minds of the 
native princes. 

March 4, 1379. 

On Saturday I dined at the German 
Embassy. The Granvilles were there, 
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he rather less deaf than usual. Joachim 
dined, I talked with him after dinner, 
but he did not play. 

Lord Chelmsford's despatch has 
arrived .... The most ordinary pre- 
cautions appear to have been neglected. 
They have recovered the colours of the 
24th Regiment, which were supposed to 
have been lost. They were found 
wrapped round the body of Lieutenant 
Melville, on the Natal side of the river. 
He, together with a brother officer, 
Coghill, had cut their way through the 
enemy, and had crossed the river, but 
succumbed from the effects of their 
wounds. The Pall Mall publishes an 
article attacking Lord Chelmsford. 
There is not much to be gained by that. 

March 14, 1B79. 

Last night I dined with the Ripons. 
Mr. Gladstone, who was there, talked a 
great deal about Seeley's Life of Slein, 
which, though inartistic, contains many 
important things. 

Mrs. Gladstone introduced the topic 
of the Royal Wedding, which had 
taken place in the morning, and to 
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vfakii Nb-. Gladstxme had not been 
tiiTited, in sjntc of a private remon- 
ttrwoac made to the Queen through 
DtzzT. It is true that Mr. G. has tx^ 
«ay injiKticious. . . . Of course no one 
looked so weQ as the Princess of Wales, 
s or ro un dtd br her children. 

Tfatze b no politiczl news. We are 
waiting for a debate on ?nr B. Frere 
and his Cape fiascos. Dizzy, it appears, 
has always said that the only a^rs 
i^MNit which he has been really anxious 
were those of the Cape Colony. He 
never knew there what would happen 

IKXC. 

M^ni it, 1S79. 
Last night the Derbys gave a party. 
Several Ministers were there, contrary 
to general expectations. Afterwards I 
went to the Bechoffsheims', where Lady 
Lonsdale' was incomparably superior, 
in beautv, to every one else. It was 
her first appearance, and she was shy. 

Afril t, i!79. 

A few weeks ago I spent some days 
at MenCmore with Rosebery. 

' Now hiAj de Grey. 
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I have a 
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sheet of notes scribbled in the evenings, 
out of which I preserve the following ; — 

Lord Granville gave as a proof of Mr. 
Gladstone's mastery of financial detail, 
that in 1853, when he brought forward 
his first Budget, he took four hours 
explaining it to the Cabinet, speaking 
uninterrupted for that time, and that 
when next day he brought it forward in 
the House of Commons, he did not 
make use of any passage which he had 
used the previous day. 

Lord Granville has always felt the 
" Cabinet " to be a great bond between 
him and those with whom he has served. 
And during all his public life, only one 
man remained a stranger to him after 
they had been in a Cabinet together. 
This was Sir James Graham. Talleyrand, 
it appears, was dull in society, like Dizzy, 
though he occasionally had brilliant 
sallies. Lord Melbourne said of him, 
"a damned bore, that fellow Talleyrand," 
after a dinner at Holland House. . , . 

Lord Aberdeen^ was said to be very 
gruff and rude, and yet to have been 
highly popular with men and women. 

^L ' U. The Prime MmiBttr, I S53. 
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Dilke and Lord Granville agreed that 
Dowse was the wittiest member who 
had addressed the House of Commons 
in their time. . . - 

Paris, April 10. 

Last night I saw Ruy Bias at the 
Th^iltre Fran^als, with Sarah Bernhardt 
as the Queen, Mounet Sully as Ruy Bias, 
and the admirable Coquelin as Don 
C6sar. I have been reading Francois 
Copp^e's charming little plays, Le 
Passant being quite first-rate in its 
way. . . . 

April 10. 

I returned from Paris yesterday. It 
has been a very pleasant sojourn, chiefly 
devoted to theatres. The Th^dtre 
Frangais and the Renaissance, where 
Jeanne Granier has been playing charm- 
ingly in one of Lecocq's clever operas. 
. . . interested by Kenan's reception by 
the Academy and a letter written by 
him to the Ditats, explaining his criticism 
of Germany and the Germans. . . . 
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The Durdans, Epsom, 
April 22, 1E79. 

The party here consists of Lord 
Granville, my Chief, Clare Vyner, 
Douglas Gordon, and our host. The 
Duke of Westminster threw Rosebcry 
over for some reason or other, but he 
would only have seen his horse beaten 
had he come. Just after the City and 
Suburban was run we got the news of 
the relief of Ekowe and of Colonel 
Pearson, but there seems to have been 
some desperate fighting. , . , 

May TO, 1S79. 

I went to Newmarket ; a pleasant 
week's racing ; Lord Falmouth again 
successful in the great races. The 
season has begun ; but there is much 
grumbling at its slackness. People take 
advantage of their supposed poverty to 
dispense with entertainments. 

I have read a good many books of 
late. I have gone through Alfred de 
Musset's novels critically, Frederic el 
Bemerette is, I think, the best of 
them. . . . 



1 
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Panshancer, yuBC 7, 1879, 
I went last Friday to Epsom, and 
enjoyed keenly seeing Lord Falmouth's 
beautiful mare, Wheel of Fortune, win 
the Oaks, She has never yet lost a race. 
Henry Calcraft ^ told us to-day that 
Dizzy has, for three months, wished to 
send Wolseley to the Cape. But he 
was overruled in the Cabinet. , , . 

The party here consists of the North- 
araptons, Elchos, Percy Wyndham, 
Arthur Balfour, Henry Calcraft, and 
Spencer Lyttelton. 



. . , There is positively no news. 
A lot of rubbish written to the Times 
from Paris by its correspondent. Gam- 
betta said of de Blowitz, " II a tous les 
d^fauts : il est journaliste, il estjuif, et 
il est d^cori." 



I left Panshanger yesterday, travelling 
up to town with the Dufferins. He 
certainly is charming, and, I suppose, 
the most popular man in Europe. But 
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; be having to keep 



what a bore It must I 
up such a reputation. 

SunJo}', JuBt 19. 

Ministers furnished a surprise on 
Wednesday by announcing their inten- 
tion of bringing in an Irish Univer- 
sity Bill, a courageous proceeding. It 
relieves us from an unpleasant pre- 
dicament. 

Ascot was too wet to be agreeable, 
and the season is one of the quietest on 
record. 

Last night I took Marion Terry to 
see her sister act in Charles the Firsts a 
masterly performance. . . . 

Paris, Ocmber 6, 1S79. 

Before my marriage my Chief and I 
had a most successful campaign together 
at Newcastle. We stayed at Lambton, 
only Lord Durham, Jacko, and Hed- 
worth. The four meetings were a great 
success. I never heard my Chief speak 
so well. 

Paris, October 18, 1S79. 

. . . We have been reading together 
the story of Romola and her sorrows. 
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In elaboration, in sheer hard work alone, 
the book is a marvel. 

To-day I met Mr. Gladstone in an 
antiquity shop on the Quai Voltaire and 
had some talk with him. He was 
searching for ivories. Last night he 
went to see Hernani and showed the 
keenest interest. 

Lord Salisbury's speech at Manchester 
I have just read. It appears to me a 
triumphant defence of the Government 
policy. We deserve to be beaten at 
the next election. Harcourt is very 
sanguine of victory. , . . 

OctBbtr zo. 
We have finished Silas Marner and 
Daniel Deronda. We discussed the pro- 
priety of Gwendolen's conduct in her last 
interview with Deronda, the " ephphatha" 
or unloosening of the tongue in that 
supreme moment. The proudest and 
noblest natures sometimes see their way 
to confess where those Jess sure of them- 
selves would hesitate. Gwendolen was 
too proud and had suffered too acutely to 
fear breaking through the ordinary so- 
called rules (for they cannot be accurately 
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called rules) of social intercourse between 
fashionably-bred people. In the last 
interview with Deronda she stood before 
him uncovering her soul as if it was the 
day of her death. The simplicity of 
the action was heroic, and undoubtedly 
for the best. 

October 19. 

Ernl6 growls at being misunderstood 
by his teachers at Oxford. As if any 
life worth living ever was understood 
by contemporary critics. It is unwise 
to expect to be surrounded by sympathy 
of the more discriminating sort. The 
interesting thing, after all, is to under- 
stand your companions, not to be under- 
stood by them. The greatest lesson we 
learn from Romola herself is, that so 
long as she stiffened herself in her own 
modes of life and thought, expectant of 
sympathy and affection to be limited for 
her, she was in the wrong road, the 
road from which she had to be turned 
back, into the rougher one which leads 
through the happiness of others, through 
interest taken in others, to the higher 
grounds of contentment. 
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Could not this have been combined 
with love for Tito, had not that love 
taken a fatally wrong path in early days ? 
There is not much glory in loving per- 
fection ; nor in reaching happiness if 
you are held safe from sorrow, like 
young people at the end of fairy tales. 
Ernie is not to be pitied, though he 
cries with Keats, " O for a life of sensa- 
tions rather than of thoughts." He 
really, like Keats, combines the two, 
which is the higher good. Strong feel- 
ings and a ranging imagination are worth 
more than " being understood " and 
such shadows. He has become a sound 
and fervent " liberal " in politics. He 
is keen about elections ; keener than I 
am. I feel that the Tories have failed 
as administrators. The Ministry subsists 
by virtue of the masculine intelligence 
of its head, who has managed foreign 
affairs on the whole (in my opinion) 
well for England. . . . 

My Chief is rather depressed by his 
visit to Manchester, He talked politics 
all Sunday morning to Lord Derby, at 
Knowsley. He says Lord D. does not 
intend to join us in a very prominent 
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way at present ; but is evidently anxious 
to be on the best of terms. He thinks 
his advice and wonderfully clear judg- 
ment will be of great use to us in home 
questions. But he doubts his ever being 
a good Foreign Minister. . . . 

Ntmembtr ^, 1879. 

I observe that Fawcett, in his speech, 
laid great stress on a point which I men- 
tioned to my Chief in Paris, with regard 
to Lefevre's plan of making small Irish 
freeholders debtors to the State. I still 
think it is a matter of very doubtful 
policy. There may be facts which will 
dispose of the view, but certainly the 
inference from Irish politics past and 
present is that they would all become 
Fenians. This is Fawcett's strongly ex- 
pressed opinion. 

Ch. Gabriel writes in the Dibats a 
long article approving my Chiefs speech. 
This is satisfactory, as moderate French 
Liberals have supported Ministers all 
through the Eastern crisis. 

Navtmbtr 14. 

Yesterday there came a letter from 
Garabetta's secretary to say that the 
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President would sec me to-day at half- 
past one. So I drove to the Palais 
Bourbon after breakfast. It is well- 
guarded by sentries, who present arms as 
one drives through the archway and up 
to the palace steps. A servant in black 
asked for my card, and I was shown into 
an ante-room with an oak floor, and 
surrounded with red velvet benches, not 
unlike a smart waiting-room at an Italian 
station. In a moment or two, however, 
an official appeared, who apologised for 
the delay, and showed me through a very 
stately room in white and gold Louis 
XV. panels, into another room in the 
same style, where there were fine tapestry 
chairs ranged in rows, and a few men 
walking about talking in whispers. An 
official in a sword and chain stood at a 
door, behind which could be heard 
Gambetta's voice. Shortly, adieux were 
heard, and there came out Sardou, the 
playwright, and I was immediately shown 
into a large room, furnished in much 
the same way, at a table in the centre 
of which sat Gambetta. 

There were a kw armchairs placed 
about, to one of which he motioned me, 
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after giving me his hand in a friendly 
way. 

After preliminaries, we talked about 
English politics. He thinks my Chief a 
man of more power than is usually 
admitted. Thought his speech at New- 
castle very good, and the last one quite 
as good, which is not my opinion. He 
thinks him a better leader, for the 
country's sake and for Europe's, than 
Mr. Gladstone. 

He does not think the Tories will be 
beaten, though in the last few weeks 
there has been a change of feeling. If 
Dizzy had dissolved after the peace of 
Gandamak, he thinks the Ministers 
would have had a large majority. All 
this might have been said by any 
well-informed newspaper correspondent. 
However, he added that he hoped our 
people would not come in, as it would be 
perhaps fatal to the country. 

He cannot understand how we can 
effect any compromise with ces geni-li 
(his way of describing the Irish), and 
without thera we could not keep even a 
I small majority. 

L As for the Treaties of Commerce, he 
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thinks this Government can manage 
them as well as another ; and since the 
bad harvest, etc., the French people will 
look upon the treaties with no unfriendly 
eye. 

Then we relapsed into personal mat- 
ters. He is to send Arnaud, his private 
secretary, to me to-morrow to make 
acquaintance. I am glad of this. 

I think 1 did not bore him. 

Eugene arrived this morning, after a 
very bad passage. 

No'vembir ij. 

This morning Camille Barr^re,' an ex- 
commutiist and foreign editor of the 
Ripublique Franfaise, came to see me. 
He is a charming fellow, very good- 
looking, not the least ferocious. He 
speaks English with hardly an accent. 

We talked a good deal of pohtics. 

This afternoon Joseph Arnaud, Gam- 
betta's private secretary, came at his 
master's request. He tells me his Chief 
is the most indulgent of masters. It is 
an odd youth, tall, and not ill-looking ; 
but decidedly impish. Evidently idle 
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and not clever. He says that to-morrow 
Gambctta goes to a " chasse " with M. 
Gr6vy, which is looked upon as an im- 
portant political event, being the first 
meeting of the kind between the two 
men. 

Midnight. 
I have just finished reading aloud the 
last pages of Romola. It is incompar- 
able, and increases one's pride in the 
human race. It is difficult to read 
aloud ; almost too noble in parts to 
make it possible to stifle tears. 

Chatswoith, December 4.. 

Harcourt spent the morning with me 
in my Chiefs room. We made out a 
list of peers and M.P.s who may be 
asked to subscribe to a General Election 
Fund. There are 1 14 of them. An 
average of ^500 apiece would, Harcourt 
thinks, enable us to win 20 county seats. 
We further made out a list of men in 
both Houses who aspire to places in a 
Liberal Government. , , - 

Harcourt' will only accept one of 

ptcd the Home Office. 
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two offices: Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and First Lord of the Admiralty. 

He says he would make a better Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer than Goschcn, 
though he doubts whether the pubttc 
would think so. He says if Sir H. James 
wishes to be in the Cabinet he ought to 
be in, and he will give him ^ the 
support in his power. 

London, Uictmbtr 14. 

On the 4th my Chief wrote to me that' 
Mr, Gladstone's campaign necessitated a 
complete re-opening of the question of 
leadership of the Party. I answered him 
yesterday and said that I saw no escape 
from the necessity of re-of>ening the 
question with the other leaders of the 
Party ; although I could not admit that 
he was in any way bound to take the 
initiative. It certainly does seem right 
that the elections should be fought under 
the leader who, in the event or a Liberal 
majority, would undertake to form a 
Liberal Cabinet. 

Dtcemher 1, 

My Chief arrived this morning and I 
we had a long talk, in which I failed to f 
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convince him that there was no immedi- 
ate necessity for action. . . . 

My ChiePs points are these : — 
I. It is unconstitutional for the real 
leader of the Opposition not to be 
the nominal leader ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone is the real leader. 
1. As the prospect of a victory at the 
elections becomes clearer, it be- 
comes imperative that the man 
who will form a Liberal Cabinet 
should stand plainly forward. 

3. The Queen and the Country might 

otherwise fairly say that they had 
been misled. 

4. If we win the election Mr. Gladstone 

will be called upon by the general 
; of the Party to form the 
Ministry ; therefore he ought to 
come forward now. 
The present position is not one 
which he accepted in 1874 ; when 
it was understood that Mr. Glad- 
stone was retiring from active poli- 
tical life ; and is humiliating to 
him. 
(Note. — Mr. Gladstone excused 
his resolutions in 1877 on the ground 
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that he felt special responsibility in 
the Eastern Question. In Midlothian 
he has put forward a programme 
of his policy on every conceivable 
topic.) 
6. He must resign his place ; and Mr. 
Gladstone must be forced into 
resuming the nominal and respon- 
sible since he has resumed the 
actual lead of the Party. 
These propositions were answered by 
Harcourt in the following manner : — 

1. Mr. Gladstone leads only a section of 

the Party — a large and important 
section no doubt ; but not larger 
or more important than that which 
is prepared to follow my Chief, and 
is not prepared to follow Mr. 
Gladstone, 
{Nole. — Mr. Gladstone's section 
is prepared to follow my Chief.) 

2. My Chief, if he leads the Party when 

the elections come, will be easily 
able to form a Cabinet if necessary. 

(Nale. — If he resigns it is net 
likely that we shall have a majority : 
and if he formed a Cabinet it would, 
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though perhaps not strong, be 
stronger than any which Mr. Glad- 
stone could form.) 

3. True : granting the premises. 

4. Mr. Gladstone will be called upon by 

a large and violent section of the 
Party ; but my Chief need not be 
prevented from forming a Cabinet 
by that. And if his Ministry were 
to be upset by Mr. Gladstone, he 
could dissolve again, and the battle 
might be fought on its true merits. 

5. True : but there is nothing undigni- 

fied in continuing to hold his 

present position until it is plainly 

indicated to him by those who 

placed him in it that they wish to 

relieve him of it. 

Many strong things were said by 

Harcourt, who put his points more 

than plainly, even brutally. 

Lord Derby wrote a note to Lady 
Harcourt, complaining of Mr. Glad- 
stone's doings and adding : " We cannot, 
unfortunately, make our Gambetta 
Speaker." 

This evening, after a wearing inter- 
view, at which nothing was settled, I 
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of the quea ri o H - ... 

It B odd dm Mr. Q 
not hare seen that his coodnct was not 
loyal to mj One^ or to Ins own wonL 
Bttt then mj Quef tnily observes he 
looks at actions irom anodier point of 
view than that of most men. This 
makes him appear onchiTalrocs to the 
casual observer ; whereas he acts aJways 
^om what appear to him the lughcst 
motives. . . . 

In the Pall Mall Gazette he is com- 
pared to ^schines. Gambetta called 
him, in conversation with me, "a poli- 
tique impossible." And yet he is a man 
of genius and a good man. 
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Dictmbtr ifi. 

This morning there was a meeting at 
Devonshire House. Lord Granville 
came up for it. Both he and Lord 
CardweU strongly supported Harcourt 
in dissuading my Chief from taking any 
action. So he has consented to remain 
quiet for the present. 

Meanwhile efforts will be made to 
extract some sort of statement of his 
intentions from Mr. Gladstone. 

There is bad news from Kabul to-day. 
Roberts is beset by 30,000 Afghans, and 
will evidendy have a tough job to quell 
what is called an insurrection. . . . 

Dtcimhtr 17. 

There is worse news from Afghani- 
stan to-day. Telegraphic communication 
with Kabul has been cut. We shall not 
hear news from Roberts for some time. 
He has asked for reinforcements, which 
will no doubt be sent. 

My Chief went to Chatsworth in a 
good frame of mind. He is evidently 
content to be passive until the 
Session. , . . 

To-night we dined with George 
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Trevelyan. I had a talk with Lecky 
the historian, an amiable man and 
pleasant companion. He thinks Ireland 
unsuited for parliamentary government. 
There is no natural leadership of the 
people by the squires as there is in 
England, and they are swayed about 
between the demagogues and the priests. 
He says his countrymen are naturally a 
loyal people. A Government with a 
strong executive would suit them best, 
and a system of "prefets," like in France. 
This makes the outlook very black, as 
there is no chance of reform taking that 
direction. On the contrary, there is 
every probability that their liberty will 
be still further widened. And if so, 
troubles will come thicker. Material 
progress and the slow march of education 
are then the only panaceas in prospect. 
This means no political improvement 
for many years. It is a dark picture, 



A few days ago Lord Northbrook 
wrote me a note to say that there would 
be a vacancy at Falmouth, and that he 
sent me a certain Mr. Jenkins who 
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would give me all information about 
that borough. Lord Northbrook sat 
for the borough for years, and has much 
influence with the people, I saw Mr, 
Jenkins at the Liberal Association Office. 
They are strong Liberals and Glad- 
stonians at Falmouth. The election 
expenses for each member come to 
about jf looo, which is not immoderate. 
But the yearly sum drawn from each, 
for charities, etc., amounts to ^500: 
which is exorbitant. . . . 

I am in much doubt about my answer, 
which is to be given to-day. 

Harcourt says the next Parliament 
will be a very interesting one, and it is 
a pity to miss it. I can always give up 
the constituency if it is too expensive ; 
and assuredly the new Parliament will 
not be a long one. Parties will be too 
evenly balanced for that. 

I shall decide after hearing from my 
Chief, to whom I wrote two days since, 
and after seeing Lord Northbrook. , . . 



December 31. 

of the leadership 



. . . The position 
this : — 
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A large section would like Mr. Glad- 
stone to resume k at once. A small but 
powerful section will not have him back 
at any price. 

Another section, with an eye to the 
elections, say, Let Lord H. lead till we 
have a majority, and then Mr. Gladstone 
can form a Ministry if it is necessary. 

My Chief's own feeling is that Mr. 
Gladstone ought to come back now. 
That it is not honest, not fair upon the 
nation and the Queen, to lead the Party 
through the elections, unless he is pre- 
pared to form a Cabinet if he is sent 
for. He thinks the position of stalking- 
horse an undignified one, and I under- 
stand the feeling. However, he has 
been induced to remain quiet until it is 
seen how Mr. Gladstone behaves in the 
next Session. Some people think that 
Mr. Gladstone would serve under Lord 
H. or Lord G. in a Liberal Government. 
But it is an absurd idea. Mr. Gladstone 
is known to have repudiated the notion. 
It would be " putting him back thirty- 
five years in political life," he is reported 
to have said. 

"Lord Derby" (Lady D. writes to 
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Harcourt) " has not been strengthened 
in his wavering resolution to join your 
party by Mr. Gladstone's recent per- 
formances." 

Barrere says : " He is at once the 
strength and weakness of your Liberal 
party. As a foreigner you cannot 
expect me to look forward to his ac- 
cession to office." 



London, January 17, \%%o. 
Yesterday we left Studley, and came 
to town. A few days ago I showed to 
Lord Ripon the list which Harcourt 
and I had made at Chatsworth, of 
candidates aspiring to office in the next 
Liberal administration. Next day, Lady 
Ripon told me that he wished to know 
why his name had been omitted. I 
said to her that neither Harcourt nor I 
had mentioned him throughout our 
conversation. I never for a moment 
supposed that he had office in view ; 
having, when he became Catholic, 
abandoned the idea of it. But it seems 
that of late he has thought it probable 
that he might again be asked to enter the 
Cabinet. At any rate he wishes for office. 
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The evening before we left we had a 
loQg talk on the subject. He said after 
dinner that he wished to speak to me, 
and we adjourned to his room. Then 
he told me that Lady Ripon had told 
him the result of our conversation. He 
does not wish me to saj' anything to ray 
Chief, or to Harcourt, although he does 
not object to my doing so if I think 
proper. But he wished me to know 
that his views of his own eligibility for 
office, as a Catholic, are not what they 
were five years ago. His position in 
the country is stronger now than it ever 
was before. He has been pressed for 
the last two years to attend public 
meetings both in Yorkshire and else- 
where to an extent much greater than 
formerly. He has made many more 
speeches in public during the last year 
than at any previous time in his career. 
He was this year pressed to go (and 
went) to the Colston dinner at Bristol, 
a circumstance which had not occurred 
before. Then he has been asked to all 
the meetings at Lord Granville's, and 
although he knows that all those who 
attend these meetings cannot 1 



not be in thei^^^f 
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next Cabinet, still they are all considered 
eligible. 

Lord Halifex is the only man with 
whom he has ever discussed the pro- 
bability of his resuming office, and he 
was strongly of opinion that Lord Ripon 
might very well have a place in the 
Cabinet, notwithstanding his religious 
opinions. 

Whether it would be wise of a Prime 
Minister to give him office he was not 
prepared to say ; that would depend on 
circumstances ; but he wished me to 
Icnow that he did not consider himself, 
and he did not wish it to be assumed 
that he did consider himself, " out of the 
running." 

He does not wish to me broach the 
subject again with him, unless I par- 
ticularly desire it ; only he was glad to 
have an opportunity of putting his views 
to me. Of course he means this to 
be repeated to my Chief and to Har- 
_ court. 

H Februaiy 3. 

M The Session has opened with an Irish 
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ously beaten at Liverpool. Ramsay ^ 
allowed himself to be drawn into the 
vortex of Home Rule. The Whigs are 
very angry, and rightly. Liberals, like 
Lord Northbrook, are much vexed- 
Dizzy will make a pretext of the first 
serious " obstruction " and go to the 
country. 

Poor Ireland ! Ultimately the Whigs 
will help her. She will get nothing 
from the Radicals. 

One difference between the Whigs 
and Tories is this. Whenever there 
has been an unreasonable agitation the 
Tories have taken the opportunity of 
refusing any reform, and the Whigs 
have never allowed themselves to be 
prevented from doing the right thing, 
and remedying a just grievance, because 
some of those who wished for it were 
unreasonable and violent. That is 
sound doctrine. . . . 



Castle Ashby, April 7. 
. . , Victories come pouring in. In 
a few weeks we shall be in office. It is 
not a pleasant prospect. 

> Aflcrwirdi Lard Dalhouiic. 
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Mr. Gladstone has told Lord Wolver- 
ton that if asked he would be Prime 
Minister ; but that he could not take 
ofRce under any one .... My Chief 
has two courses open to him : either to 
form an administration, if sent for, or to 
tell the Queen that she must send for 
Mr. Gladstone. 

1 think he would be unwise to see 
Mr. Gladstone before he goes to the 
Queen. After what Lord Wolverton 
has told him he has nothing to learn 
from an interview. It cannot then be 
said that there was " Hartington- 
Gladstone agreement," and that his 
possible offer of a place to Mr. Gladstone 
was all a sham. 

He must be perfectly frank with the 
Queen, tell her of Mr. Gladstone's 
wishes, and his own opinion as to the 
advisability of sending or not sending 
for him ; and then say, which he cannot 
at this time of the day avoid saying, 
that he will do his best to form a strong 
Government. Then if he offers the 
Exchequer to Mr. Gladstone, and he 
refuses, his own position will, in point 
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be 



any 



rate unassail- 



of honour, 
able. 

It would be well to tell the Queen 
that in order to counteract Mr. Glad- 
stone's influence below the gangT^ay, it 
will be necessary to put some Radicals 
in the Cabinet, and see what she says, 

Mr, Gladstone could form a more 
" Moderate " Ministry than either my 
Chief or Lord Granville. That is quite 
obvious. Personally I would rather see 
Mr. Gladstone P,M. and my Chief at 
the Foreign Office, than any other 
arrangement which could be made. It 
would satisfy the country, and not 
impossibly the Liberal Party in Parlia- 
ment. It would be perfectly plain 
and straightforward, whereas any other 
arrangement necessitates playing a 
difficult game. However, it is not with 
what any one prefers but with what is 
possible, that he has to deal, and all the 
reasons urged by him in the autumn for 
then resigning the lead, or forming a 
Government if asked, bind him irre- 
vocably to the latter course. 
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I found my Chief looking firmer and 
stronger for his Lancashire campaign. 
Already he is besieged by applicants for 
office. 

He has been told that the Queen will 
send for him. On Saturday she returns 
to England. The Prime Minister will 

fo to Windsor on Sunday, and on 
Monday my Chief expects to be 
summoned. 

Lord Wolverton went to Hawarden to 
open negotiations with Mr. Gladstone. 
The result is that Mr. Gladstone will 
not accept office under any one ; but 
would take the Premiership if asked by 
Lord Granville and my Chief. Lord 
Wolverton did one good thing, which 
was to stop the proposed demonstration 
to Mr. Gladstone on his arrival in 
London. 

Lord Granville behaves very well, and 
is not apparendy annoyed at being 
passed over for my Chief. He says 
that if he himself or Mr. Gladstone were 
Premier, my Chief ought to have the 
Foreign Office, and he is right. It 
would give much confidence abroad. 
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Harcourt says : " If Mr. Gladstone 
comes back, he comes back as Dictator. " 

. . . Lord Capell to his wife, before 
execution : — 

" Let me live long here in thy dear 
memory. I beseech thee, sorrow not 
unsoberly, unusually. God be unto 
thee better than a husband, and to my 
children better than a father." 

Guizotsays: "There is nothing more 
indomitable than a narrow, subde and 
vain mind, joined to a brave and honest 
heart." 

Guizot says again : "The Parliament 
felt that it could not remain silent m 
the presence of so powerful a public 
emotion, and it directed Milton to 
answer the Eikon. 

" That sublime and austere genius 
who in his youth had determined, in 
opposition to paternal authority, to 
devote himself entirely to poetry and 
literature, was animated by an ardent 
passion for liberty ; not for that real 
and true liberty which results from 
respect for all rights and for the rights 
of all, but of an ideal and absolute 
liberty both religious, political, and 
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domestic ; and his mighty mind revelled 



this 



, grand i 



noble 



lofty 
i and eloquent 



sentiments, 

! troubling himself t 
enquire whether in the world around 
him positive facts and his own personal 
actions corresponded with his principles 
and hopes. He was able to serve, and 
he did, in fact, serve, the tyranny first of 
an assembly and afterwards of a single 
man so long as in the intellectual order 
of things he could profess and defend 
liberty. He was a glorious and 
melancholy instance of the blinding 
effect which imagination, abstract reason- 
ing, and eloquent language, can produce 
on a great, passionate but dreamy 
intellect, and a stern but noble 
heart. . . ." 



Castle Ashby, Afril. 
Been up and down from here daily. 
My Chief saw the Queen alone and told 
her plainly that Mr. Gladstone and no 
other could form a Government. He 
said that if he were to succeed it would 
be a more Radical Government than 
one formed by Mr. G., as he would have 
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to give the lion's share to the Radicals, 
whereas Mr, G.'s Government would be 
predominantly Whig, 

The Queen was very obdurate. She 
insisted on my Chief returning to town 
and consulting Mr. G. and Lord Gran- 
ville, He returned to Windsor after 
these interviews, with Lord Granville. 
The Queen first saw my Chief alone, 
and then Lord Granville, who was 
waiting in the next room, was sent for, 
and endorsed what my Chief had said as 
to the imfKJSsibility of any one save 
Mr. Gladstone forming an administra- 
tion. 

They then left for town, and the 
Queen sent for Mr. Gladstone. 

London, Afril it, iSSo. 

We have returned here, after a long 
stay at Castle Ashby, owing to Nell's 
illness, and we are settled in Tilney 
Street. 

The Ministry is now all but formed. 
There have been endless intrigues 
and counter-intrigues. 

Harcourt thought for some time that 
he would not be asked to "take" a 
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Secretaryship of State, and was very 
anxious. He is delighted with what he 
professed to hate, the Home Office. 

The Under Secretary for Foreign 
Aifeirs was offered to Dilke, who refused 
it, on the ground that there was not a 
sufficient representation of the Radicals in 
the Cabinet. Gladstone was determined 
not to have a Radical in except Bright. 
He kept on quoting, as usual, Sir R. 
Peel, and saying that it was a serious 
thing to take a man into the Cabinet, 
but a more serious thing to leave a man 
out who had once been taken in. 

Sam Whitbread, who had been offered 
the Board of Trade, refused it, and Mr. 
Gladstone, hard pressed by Harcourt, 
submitted and expressed his willingness 
to give the place to a Radical. 

It was consequently offered to Cham- 
berlain. Upon this Dilke accepted 
the Under -Secretaryship, which had 
been kept open for him. 

Rosebery refused to come to the 
India Office as Under Secretary. He 
wrote a very polite note to my Chief, 
explaining that when first he undertook 
the Midlothian fight for Mr, Gladstone, 
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he determined 



take office, lest 



:rmmed not to 
people should say it was reward for 
work done, and he would not now, 
great as was the temptatioiij so far 
exceeding his expectation or deserts, go 
back from his decision. . . . 

Goschen was ofFered India, and on 
his refusing, the Embassy at Constanti- 
nople. He prefers, however, to remain 
outside the Government but in the 
House of Commons. He told me that 
many " friends " had written to him 
urgent letters pressing him to "accept" 
office. This amused him, as he had to 
assure them that his acceptance depended 
in no way upon him. He was given no 
chance to refuse. 

That Lord Ripon should go to India 
surprises many, and gives pain to several 
friends of his and hers. My brother 
goes with him, and he has the good 
fortune to secure the services of Chinese 
Gordon as his private secretary, 

London, May ii, tBSo. 

I returned this evening from New- 
market, where I have spent two days 
pleasant holiday. 
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Eugene ^ has been here to say good- 
bye. To-morrow morning he starts for 
India. It is a sad parting. . . . 

I expect that Lord Dufferin is anxious 
at the turn matters are taking in the 
East. It will be quite impossible, so 
we hear, to persuade the Turks to give 
way on this Greek difficulty, and there 
is even less chance of the Sultan agree- 
ing to reform Asia Minor and reinstate 
Midhat's Parliament in Constantinople. 
Either, therefore, we shall have to retire 
with our identic notes in our pockets, 
or we shall have to use force. And so 
what many have predicted will come 
about and a Liberal Government will 
succeed where the Conservatives failed, 
in breaking the Peace. 

However, with luck, we may escape 
disaster. But this Bill of Forster's is 
quite a different matter. . . . One must 
take it, of course, that the principle is one 
which, if once introduced, you cannot 
limit by time or place ; that is to say, 
this Bill once passed will have, when the 
times comes, to be renewed, and the 
schedule will have ultimately to contain 

' My brother wcnl an A.D.C. to Lord Ripon. 
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all Irish counties. I have no particular 
love for Irish landlords. Further, I 
think that Englishmen who did not, 
as Lord Derby did, sell their land in 
days when it was worth something, 
must pay the penalty for their want of 
foresight. Still it is a strong order to 
say, as Mr. Gladstone says, we will make 
this class of landlords pay for what 
another class are suffering through the 
" hand of God " as it is called. 



I 



Auguil 15, i98i 

1 am rejoiced at Lord Ripon's decision 
about the Kurram and Khyber valleys ; 
and I sincerely trust he will not be 
checked from home. Let us retire to 
our old frontier and let us place between 
us and Kabul these independent tribes 
with whom it is always easy to deal 
either with the purse or by the sword. 
It is a clear and decided policy and I 
am sure it is the right one. It may be 
unscientific, but it is a hard frontier for 
an enemy to traverse. A good frontier 
officer should make these tribes as 
amenable as the Highlanders of Perth- 
shire are now. They will prefer trade 
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to plunder. Their women will force 
them to trade if acceptable things are 
offered them. Inafewj'ears, when fairs 
have been held and confidence restored, 
they will be as tame as Punjabees. 

The important question which will 
now arise is the future of Kandahar. I 
sincerely trust that it will be found 
possible ultimately to retire from that 
province, but 1 think that for the 
present (certainly during the winter) it 
will be advisable to hold it. It seems 
to me that there is an opportunity now 
to settle for a time the Central Asian 
difficulty between England and Russia. 
Russia is kindly disposed towards the 
present Government. There is a strong 
party at Petersburg, inclined for peace 
and opposed to the forward policy of 
KaufFmann. We have at Petersburg an 
admirable negotiator. In London there 
is a friendly Russian Ambassador. 
Russia is desirous of fixing herself at 
Merv, She is fearful of our advancing to 
Herat, and she wishes to see us retire 
from Kandahar. 1 think that a definite 
treaty might be made with Russia based 
(i) upon the neutralisation of Persia, 
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(2) the delimitation of the northern* 
frontier of that kingdom, (3) the 
reception at Herat of a Russian and an 
English representative, (4) the reception 
of a Russian representative at Calcutta. 

Perhaps (depending upon a possible 
negotiation with Abdur Rahman by 
which he would agree to receive 
Kandahar as a ^uid pro quo) the cession 
of Herat to Persia. Then we might 
retire from the whole of Afghanistan 
with a feeling of security not so much 
against an invasion of Russians as an 
invasion of English, whose time will no 
doubt come again. This is the great 
danger against which we ought 
guard. 

The tribes are quiet now, but they- 
are prepared to rise at the first signal, 
and ten years may bring us face to face 
with another Afghan war. 

No negotiation with Russia is possible 
after we have retired from Kandahar. 
To be successful it must be undertaken 
while there is still a doubt as to our 
policy with regard to that province. 
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Studley Ror al, Sfplembtr 4. 

To-day we received news of Roberts' 
victory at Kandahar. It does not yet 
appear, however, that it was of a decisive 

character. 

The session is now coming to an end. 
The House of Lords did their best 
further to prolong it, by throwing out 
another Irish Bill, and giving great 
offence thereby to the Irish and to the 
Radicals. Mr. Forster made a speech, 
threatening the House of Lords with 
" alteration." It was a clap-trap sort of 
speech, without justification. 

The Queen, who, last week, remon- 
strated at Mr. Forster's language about 
Ireland, will again be furious. He is 
supposed to be a tolerant and kindly 
man. His language in Parliament, when 
contradicted or foiled, ... is supposed 
to be characteristic of honesty. . . . 
Lady Ripon, who is fond of him, says 
he is only an overgrown baby, who did 
not have his fling when young. 

^P Seftembir 5. 

B To-day I finished a biography which 

W has recently been printed of Sister Dora, 
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who died at Walsall in December 1878. 
She was an unruly member of an 
"Anglican" sisterhood, and practically 
a hospital nurse at Walsall near 
Lichfield. She seems to have been a 
remarkable woman. 

Part of the book is probably febulous. 
But eliminate improbabilities and still 
you have the character of a woman, 
proud, tender, determined, passionate, 
religious, independent, and eager for 
power. Her physical beauty consider- 
able, her strength prodigious. Her 
cures were wonderful, her devotedness 
great. She was adored by all who 
approached her during her ministering 
to the sick. In the Middle Ages she 
would have been canonised. In these 
prosaic times she was unknown beyond 
her small town, but with all her faults 
she had won for herself a place among 
heroes. Her death was of a piece with 
her life, full of beauties and shadows. 



Septimhcr 17, iBBo. 

To Lord R. — Harcourt left here 
yesterday for Scotland. He, I think, is 
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not so convinced as he was of the 
advantage of immediately evacuating 

Kandahar. 

Putting other reasons aside, I cannot 
see that it will be more difficult to come 
away six months hence than it is now. 
Who is to be Winded by the halo of 
Roberts' achievement ? The natives of 
India or the English constituencies ? 
The game is hardly worth playing. On 
the other hand, a settlement, even 
nominal, of the Central Asian question, 
is worth the expenditure of a good deal 
of Lord Granville's time, and the money 
it will cost to occupy Kandahar for a 
few months. Two things are at present 
clear : — 

1. Persia is alienated from us. 

2. The temper of Abdur Rahman 
is uncertain. 

In the course of the next five years 
you may have the Russians at Merv, 
the Persians avowedly friendly to Russia 
and hostile to us, and Abdur Rahman 
playing into the hands of Skobeleff. 

1 do not believe that India would be 
threatened seriously by such a state of 
things, as I am convinced she is strong 
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enough to resist such a combination if 

she were attacked. But is the present 
Government or would any Government 
be strong enough to resist the pressure 
that would be brought to bear upon it, 
and avoid adopting tactics which have 
cost India so much ? If you are pre- 
pared to remain quiet in the face of 
such a state of things as I have described, 
then you are justified in coming away at 
once from Kandahar, If you are not, 
then I cannot help thinking you would 
be wise to arrange beforehand to meet 
such an exigency by acquiescing at once 
cheerfully, before Europe and India, in 
a Russian occupation of Merv, and by 
making such terms with her and with 
Persia as will enable you to defy the 
Jingoism of Anglo-Indians and English 
Tories. . . . 



Septembtr 19. 

. . . The Queen has several times 
this session remonstrated with her 
Ministers, and I must confess that on 
every occasion I think has interference 
been justified. She always gives way 
before the authority of the Cabinet, but 
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she will not always yield at once to the 
opinion of a single Minister, 

Mr. Gladstone is indignant with her, 
and asserts that he would never be sur- 
prised to see her turn the Government 
out, after the manner of her uncles. 
But this is the impulsive side of his 
character, rebelling against any inter- 
ference from authority. He is ready 
to obey those whom he looks upon as 
his inferiors, but resents an adverse 
opinion from any one who is his equal 
or superior. He is, in short, an amiable 
tyrant. 

Scplembcr 15, jKSo. 

To W. C} — I hope you will have no- 
thing to do with suppressing agitation in 
Ireland by force or by law, call it which 
you will. 

I do not maintain that the principle 
of absolute freedom of speech is a 
good thing everywhere, but I am con- 
vinced that wherever you have to do 
with Englishmen either as a dominant 
class or not, you cannot afford to ignore 
it. Observe how in India the experi- 

1 Now MirquMi of Northimpton, K.G. 
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ence of the last few years has taught 
us that it does not do to yield to the 
very natural desire to prevent people 
saying what is disagreeable and what 
may be dangerous. In India the experi- 
ment of muzzling sedition has been 
tried. It has felled, and the old plan 
of allowing men to say what they please 
has been resorted to. 

It has failed because you never can 
really suppress sedition by muzzling the 
seditious, and you invariably, when you 
have to do with Englishmen, enlist 
sympathy on their side. The only 
argument worth anything that can be 
brought forward in favour of interfering 
with agitations is that you interfere in 
the interests of the poor ignorant persons 
who may be led by seditious language 
into breaches of the peace. I admit the 
force of this argument ; but my answer 
is that you cannot, in determining upon 
any course of action, be determined by one 
argument, however forcible, until you 
have it weighed against all which can be 
brought forward on the other side. I 
think these, which are familiar to you, are 
overwhelming ; and I beheve that the 
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greater the latitude allowed to agitators 
in Ireland the more you diminish its 
chances of success. 

Repression has been tried for a great 
number of years, and we have had 
Ribandism and Fenianism and their 
bloody accessories. Let us loyally try, 
without fiissiness or timidity, the magic 
of freedom, and 1 am sure you will do 
more to secure the tranquillity of Ireland 
than you will do by any Land Bills, 
however ingeniously devised. 

Parnell said in the House of Com- 
mons that wherever the Land League 
of Ireland flourished, agrarian crime 
diminished. If that is true, and it is 
worth verifying, it means that wherever 
you allow the people to meet together, 
to march openly to meetings and talk 
over their real and imaginary grievances, 
you turn their thoughts away from 
conspiracy and crime. 

You are ruling Ireland now in accord- 
ance with the narrow prejudices of the 
British middle class. At least rule her 
then in accordance with their virtuous 
scruples. You refuse to recognise the 
fact that her people are Irish Catholics. 
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The least you can do is to recognise 
that they are British subjects. Very 
soon, the novelty of speeches like Mr. 
Dillon's famous outbreak will wear off, 
and their influence will diminish in 
direct ratio. That is the end at which 
to aim. All men, even Irishmen, very 
soon sicken of exaggerated phrases, 
and when Mr. Dillon has run through 
his short vocabulary, the people will 
throw him aside like a sucked orange. 
There is no knowing what men bound 
together by a desire for official existence 
may be constrained to do. But Lord 
Cowper is by his position free from any 
imposing force of this kind, and I 
sincerely trust that rather than lend him- 
self to any further repression in Ireland, 
however specious the arguments may be 
on which it is based, he will return to 
the quiet of Panshanger. 

What think you of the things in the 
East ? Les rites etablis divisent 
aujourd'hui le genre humain, et la 
morale le reunit. 
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Stpumbtr 30, lS8o. 

. . . The Cabinet meet to-day. 
Will they get us out of the frying-pan ? 
It will be curious if, after the denuncia- 
tion of the Radicals in 1878-79, they 
get us into the fire. 

Bismarck's prophecy, four or five 
months ago, that things would go 
smoothly until October, seems likely to 
be verified. 

England is eminently fitted to play 
the part of the cat's paw. 

I grieve that we are not in agreement 
with France. She is our safest ally. 
The outlook is far from pleasant. The 
inlook IS still less so. Ireland is in an 
uncomfortable state ; but I believe no 
worse than it has been several times 
during the last thirty years. I hope the 
Government will not revert to the old 
coercive measures. They would do far 
better to make arrangements for punish- 
ing agrarian crime. I see no reason 
why they should not try an Irishman 
accused of agrarian crime in certain 
districts in London. That would ensure 
a fair verdict. I hope, however, they 
will let the agitators run over their 
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gamut of abuse. Meetings of 
threatening character, threatening to 
individuals, should not be permitted. 
Let them discuss political questions to 
their hearts' content, but prevent them 
from using moral or physical violence. 
The " land question " is not at the foot 
of Irish disaffection. It is merely a 
stalking-horse, and were it to be slain 
once for all by some bold stroke of 
legislation, Ireland would not be settled. 

The Irish question is and has always 
been a religious question. And so long 
as we continue to govern Ireland as a 
Protestant country we shall govern it 
ineffectually. The stupidity of the 
British middle class is not likely, I fear, 
to be overcome on this point. 

Is it not strange that the English, who 
flatter themselves they can govern alien 
races better than any other nation on 
the earth's surface, should fail when 
they come to deal with Catholic Celts ? 

If the Irish were Mahommedans or 
Hindoos we should have no difficulty 
with them. Every consideration would 
be then shown to their religious pre- 
judices. Because they are Catholics 
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they have been treated like dogs, and 
are borne down by the vulgar bigotry 
of English evangelicalism. Here in 
England we insist, and we are entitled 
to do so, upon Protestant supremacy. 
We shall do no good in Ireland until 
we admit there the supremacy of the 
Catholics, The word equality is mis- 
leading and has nothing to do with the 
matter. If you work in the direction 
of giving free local self-government to 
the Irish, you make Catholics supreme ; 
and that is what Ireland desires, and what 
she ought to have, if you give her any 
liberty at all. Either govern Ireland as 
you govern India, at the point of the 
sword, or govern her as France is 
governed, by local councils, freely 
chosen by universal suffrage. You will 
then hear very little of a land question. 
Of course nothing of the sort will be 
done. We shall give the Irish borough 
franchise like ours ; we shall rob the 
landlords of half their property ; we shall 
refuse to give the Irish the Catholic 
teachers they ask for ; we shall refuse 
to give them any form of local govern- 
ment which is not based on an English 
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model ; and we shall pride ourselves 
on our virtue, and leave Ireland no 
better off than we found her. 

Ocnber g. 

Lord Ripon has sent home a memo- 
randum on the annexation of the 
Afghan district of Pishin which he 
strongly advocates. As I have said 
to him and to Lord H., the Govern- 
ment have, while Kandahar is in their 
possession, an opportunity of settling 
with Russia the Central Asian difficulty 
between the two nations. This would 
do more than anything else to secure 
this country against a relapse of Jingo 
fever. The Government, however, are 
not prepared to take this course. There 
were two obvious courses open to 
them : one involving a certain risk, 
but probably resulting in a brilliant 
success ; the other smooth, and sure of 
temporary success. I am not surprised 
that in the face of the occurrences of 
the last three years they should have 
relinquished the former, worthy as it 
is of statesmen, but I regret it. 

Lord H. says the Queen is very 
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gracious. However, she avoids discuss- 
ing the subject of Kandahar with him, 
and he has hitherto failed to make her 
talk. He fears she is getting into the 
habit of avoiding the discussion of 
subjects with her Ministers which are 
unpalatable to her. 

It appears to me there is wisdom 
in her course. For either she or her 
Minister must give way, and as she 
knows she stands no chance against 
a united Cabinet, she prefers to avoid 
going through the form of yielding by 
tacitly ignoring the difference, after it 
has been once stated. 



N<rvember 6. 

The Queen has been influenced by 
those about her to postpone as long 
as possible the announcement about 
Kandahar. To-day I had a long letter 
from Ponsonby in which the Queen's 
reasons are put for not desiring an 
immediate announcement, although he 
intimates that the decision has been 
taken and rather queries if that is not 
the case. . . . 

Lord H. is engaged in fighting a 
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battle with the Duke of Cambridge 
about the Chief Command in India. 
He wants it for Sir Charles Ellice, and 
opposes the nomination of Stewart, who 
has been recommended by Lord H. I 
am in favour of Wolseley, on the 
ground that his would be the best 
military and political appointment which 
could be made. He is one of the few 
soldiers I know who is at the same time 
a clever man. . . . 

1 regretted not to get down to 
Hardwick this week, but there was a 
press of work at the office, and I like 
to be there when Lord H. is away. 

Nrvemhir ig. 

To-day has been full of excitement. 
A Cabinet Council was held to decide 
the fete of the Ministry. Forster came 
back from Ireland with a proposal to 
call Parliament together for the purpose 
of passing a Coercion Bill, and suspend- 
ing the Habeas Corpus Act. Bright 
and Chamberlain objected strongly, and 
would, if Forster's view had been 
adopted, have resigned. This would 
not so much have mattered, but Mr. 
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Gladstone was himself inclined to resign 
with them. 

This was the state of a^irs on 
Wednesday — that is, two days ago. 
Yesterday Forster and Lord Spencer 
came to the India Office, and at six 
o'clock Forster left, having settled to 
maintain his demand and to resign if 
it was not conceded to him. Lord 
Hartington, who for the last five years 
has invariably — out of some high feel- 
ing of obligation to Forster which does 
not exist, or desire not to appear to 
triumph over him, — supported him 
through all his difficulties, determined 
once more to see him through a peril, and 
agreed with Lord Spencer and others 
to resign if Forster was forced out of 
the Cabinet. It looked this morning 
as if not only the Cabinet but the 
Liberal Party must break up, and I 
suppose this consummation has never 
been so nearly approached before. 
However, to - day Forster has gone 
off" to Ireland to see what still can be ' 

done to keep things as they are. 

Meanwhile, a supposed arrangement 
has been come to which means merely 

I J 
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that the storm has passed over for the | 
present. 

It is fortunate for Ireland that the 
Cabinet has not broken up. Had it 
done so on this question, the con- 
sequences in Ireland would have been 
very grave. It is better, on the whole, 
that the break-up should come on a 
Land Bill than upon an attempt to 
introduce coercive measures into that J 
unhappy country. 

However, there is this to be kept^ 
in mind, that a fresh outrage would 
force the hands of the Government ; 
and consequently the landlords could 
at any moment, by resolving upon 
action, obtain for themselves that pro- 
tection which the Radicals — and I quite 
understand their reasons — are so re- 
luctant to give them. 



The article in the Standard to-day- 
seems to me to put very accurately the 
difficulty of the situation. Unless some 
outrages occur of sufficient importance 
to fix the attention of the public, I 
think the lesser of two evils is for , 
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Forster to return from Ireland and 
advise a waiting policy. How grave 
it would be if the Cabinet were to break 
up, and in the direction of Radicalism ; 
that is to say, if Mr. Gladstone were 
to throw over the Whigs. It would 
of course break up the Liberal Party 
and probably provoke civil war in 
Ireland. On the whole, therefore, it 
is better by far that Forster should 
return here with no proposals for 
immediate action. . . . 

Lord Northbrook asked Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Duke of Argyll, a few 
evenings ago, to meet Lepel Griffin, 
who has just returned from Kabul, 
where he conducted the negotiations 
for placing Abdur Rahman on the 
throne. They neither of them said 
a word to him, and talked all the time 
about the " Semitic races " ! 



Sunday, November 11. 

Yesterday I had a long interview with 
Sir F. Roberts. He is very simple and 
plain spoken. 

I have written to-day to my friend 
E, Gurney about his book on the 
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Power of Sound. It is a very elaborate 
work. He severely criticises Wagner's 
music, and his utterances, 

Gurney has discovered some curious 
but very true things ; for instance, 
that when a fragment of a tune runs in 
one's head, it is often not that particular 
part of it, but some other part, either 
the harmony, or a correlative passage, 
that is of real value, and that one really J 
enjoys. I have found scores of tunesJ 
in which this has happened to me. He I 
quotes, by way of illustration, a delicious I 
passage from Cellier's Nell Gwyn which-l 
I regret to say i never learnt. 



Nmiemhtr x: 

Lord H. was in low spirits to-dayij 
It is clear that he likes the present 1 
state of affairs less the more he | 
examines it, . - . 

This evening about seven o'clock I 
went to see Harcourt. He was in bed 
in his dressing-room. He tells me 
that for years past, whenever he has 
wished to be alone and to think un- 
interruptedly, he has been in the habit 
of going to bed. 
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He says, with truth, that a break-up 
of the Government will be a disgraceful 
confession of failure, of incapacity. 

Lord H. expects Forster to return 
from Ireland and to once more put 
his feeble foot down and ask for fresh 
powers. Gladstone, he thinks, will 
support him. Bright will have great 
difficulty in separating himself from 
Gladstone. . . . 

N/nJ/m/ier 13, 18B0. 

... A week or two since, 1 believed 
that Forster was convinced of the 
impossibility of enforcing the law as 
it stands .... When a Minister in 
his position, responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland, makes up his mind on 
a point of that sort, it is not unnaturally 
supposed that he believes and means 
what he says. If his colleagues do not 
agree with him, he resigns. There 
can be no question of a compromise. 
Either he wants fresh powers or he 
does not. He is bound to know, and 
cannot expect his colleagues to know 
better than he does. Did Forster do 
this i" Did he say, " I am responsible 
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for good government in Ireland " ; ** On 
the question of order and peace I am 
the best judge, I cannot do without 
a fresh law. If you do not see your 
way to give it me you must get some 
€Mie else to take my place." Did Mr. 
Forster, or did he not, say this ? 

If he did, why is he still a Minister? 

If he did not, then obviously he was 
not convinced that he could not gova 
Ireland under the existing law. If I 
was not convinced himself, how coul 
be expect to convince his colleagues, 
some of whom wished to be convinced, 
and some of whom were most anxious 
not to be convinced ? Is there 
escape for Mr. Forster from the 
sponsibility of all that has taken plat 
and all that is taking place from tky t 
day? 

Now let us come to the present. 

At this moment the position of af&irs 
in England is very different from what 
it was ten days ago. 1 believe that if 
Forster had taken any definite course, 
he would have succeeded in carrying 
the Cabinet w:th him. But could he 
expect to do so now? 
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of giving the cue to the Liberal Party 
all over the caanxry by exposing 
their policy, Ministers find themselves 
hampered by the expres^ons of opinion 
in many parts <^ England, among their 
constituents and supporters, in (avour 
of the policy which perhaps they will 
not eventually accept. . . . 

The practical question is then, what 
is Forster to do ? He must go once 
more carefully into the evidence which 
he possesses, he must see this time : (i) 
Whether the whole power of the law as 
it stands has been exercised, and even 
strained ; (2) Whether he has not a 
prima facie but a thoroughly clear case. 
A few weeks ago, a plausible case would 
have been all that was required ; now 
an unanswerable case is absolutely 
necessary. This is self-evident. 

Nmiimbir 14. 

Lord H. says that this attempt to 
govern by a combination of Whigs and 
Radicals is to ride two horses. 1 say 
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that everybody knew this. It is an 
attempt rather to drive two horses, one 
a sluggard and the other a runaway. 
It is a difficult job, and there is the 
credit of attempting and succeeding. 

The fact is that the party in the 
country is three-fourths Radical and 
one-fourth Whig, and in the Cabinet it 
is three-fourths Whig and one-fourth 
Radical. Lord H. says, " Yes, and the 
three-fourths have to give way to the 
one-fourth." I say, " Quite so, and it 
is because the one-fourth in the Cabinet 
is supported by the three-fourths in the 
country." However, Forster writes 
to-day that he has consulted with the 
authorities at Dublin, and they think 
that a break-up of the Government 
would do more harm in Ireland than 
the postponement of a Coercion Bill to 
January. So he is inclined to wait. 

Chamberlain told Harcourt that t/iey 
(('.*. the Radicals) were willing to 
concede this much, — that a Coercion 
Bill should be accompanied by a Land 
Bill. On this condition they will accept 
the former. He complained that all 
the concessions were demanded from j 
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them and none made to them. There 
is some truth in that. 



It has always appeared to me that 
there were two lines of policy which 
were clear and rational, either of which 
might be right. One of them has been 
deliberately adopted by H.M.'s present 
Government, and has been consistently 
carried out. It is that the true defence 
of India consists, not in strategic 
positions at a greater or less distance 
from our frontier, not in a competition 
with any other foreign power for in- 
fluence in Central Asia, but in the good 
government of India, in the develop- 
ment of her resources, and the military 
organisation and efficiency of the army. 

The other is the reverse of all this, 
and may possibly be the right one. But 
it was never adopted by the late Govern- 
ment ; for if it had been, the Treaty of 
Gandamuk would never have been made, 
and we should have remained at 
Kandahar without option of returning. 
The present Government hold that the 
question is not a military but a political 
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one, and, as far as one can judge from 
their acts, the late Government held the 
same view. Under these circumstances 
it is only reasonable to accept with 
hesitation the opinions of even the most 
successful commanders. 

I always thought General Hamley's 
lecture unanswerable, and if our remain- 
ing at Kandahar had depended upon 
military considerations only, there could 
not be two opinions upon it. But the 
issues are far wider and more complicated, 
and as our hold upon India never has 
been purely military, so it never can be, 
and on the present occasion, as on all 
previous ones, those moral forces by 
which we supplement our sheer physical 
command of the country must t>e duly 
taken into account. 



Parliament has been summoned for 
January 6, and a Cabinet was settled for 
Thursday next. Influenced no doubt 
by the Charges of the Judges on Circuit, 
Mr. Forster has once more got into a 
fidget, and has written petulant letters 
to Mr. Gladstone about his difficulties. 
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At the same time, the Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into the Land Act 
of 1870 are at sixes and sevens. Mr. 
Gladstone hears that they are unlikely 
to agree upon a report, and are writing 
essays against each other's views. This 
is a great inconvenience. Mr. Gladstone 
was so much vexed, that — I fancy in 
despair and anger — he telegraphed to 
Forster to ask him what he wished : 
whether he thought Parliament should 
be summoned earlier ; and if so, whether 
the Cabinet should not meet at once. 
No answer had been received yesterday, 
but this morning Mr. Gladstone has 
summoned a Cabinet for Monday. 
Mr. Forster can hardly play the same 
trick he played before, so I suppose 
Parliament will meet on Monday week. 

December 1 3, 18B0. 

. . . When Lord H, returned from 
the Cabinet he said that he had made a 
better stand for Forster than Forster had 
made for himself. It appears that he 
had come from Ireland with no proposal 
for the immediate meeting of Parlia- 
ment, but suggested the 27th. No 
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one was in favour of this, as it meant 
simply the gain of one week, at the 
expense of consistency, and possibly the 
cohesion of the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone 
put his foot firmly upon the proposal 
to introduce a Coercion Bill without 
an accompanying Land Measure. He 
sticks firmly to the old arrangement. 
Forster thinks suspension of Habeas 
Corpus will be all that is required. 
Mr. Gladstone knows what he does not 
want a Land Bill to be. This is the 
extent to which the Cabinet is prepared. 
It was setded to wait till the 6th of 
January, as arranged ; but it was con- 
ceded to Forster that then he should 
have a Coercion Bill, and that he should 
be allowed to announce it at once. 



Before leaving town yesterday, Lord 
H, wrote to Mr. Gladstone a letter 
which will occasion him some uneasiness. 
It was rather a shame to worry him just 
now. Lord H. thought ; but it was 
necessary and only feir that he should 
thoroughly understand Lord H.'s posi- 
tion. Separation from one's colleagues. 
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and the break-up of a Cabinet, are such 
serious measures that they can very 
rarely be justified by an appeal to the 
immediate cause. When, for example, 
Lord Derby retired from the Ministry 
of Lord Beaconsfield, it may have been 
thought that to retire merely because 
Indian troops were to be brought to 
Malta, after having agreed to all the 
preliminary steps, was hardly justifiable. 
But the truth is that Lord Derby had 
objected to almost every step in the 
direction in which Lord Beaconsfield's 
Government were going, and it was the 
certainty that their progress could not 
be arrested that drove him from office. 
Lord Harrington's position has not been 
very unlike Lord Derby's, with regard 
to the whole of the Irish policy of the 
present Government, 

Lord Harrington objected to giving 
up the Peace Preservation Act in July. 
He objected to the Disturbance Bill. 
He was anxious to call Parliament 
together in November. He was anxious 
to call Parliament together the other 
day. On all these occasions he was 
overruled. He did, it is true, agree to 
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the Prosecutions, but the question was 
mooted at the end of the Cabinet 
Council, after the discussion of other 
things, and without proper explana- 
tion. If Lord H. had known that 
Parnell & Co. were to be tried now, 
and with all this fuss and preparation, 
he would have opposed it strongly. 
He thought they would be brought 
up before the magistrates in the 
ordinary way, and committed for trial 
at the last assizes. 

Well, this sort of thing cannot 
continue, and he cannot submit to 
being dragged on for ever in a direction 
in which he does not wish to go. Very 
probably a difference of opinion will 
arise when the conduct of the Coercion 
Bill comes to be discussed in the Cabinet. 
Lord H, thinks a strong measure must 
be pressed through Parliament with all 
possible speed, Mr. Gladstone may 
possibly insist on referring the Bill to a 
Committee, if one should be moved for, 
and a Committee to enquire into the 
state of Ireland, on which several Irish- 
men would have to be placed, would be 
an absurdity. It would probably last 
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at least six weeks, and no report would 
be agreed to. 

Lord H. has written in this sense to 
Mr. Gladstone, and has given him fair 
warning of what he may be under the 
painful necessity of doing. 

Xmas E-ve, 1880. 

Mr. Gladstone took it very well. 
He said that he thought men who were 
in general political agreement might very 
well differ on all the questions mentioned 
by Lord H. except one — which was the 
renewal of the Coercion Bill, P.B. Act, 
which, as the Tories had determined 
to abandon it, we could not possibly 
have renewed. This means that Mr. 
Gladstone has doubts about having been 
right in his Irish policy except in the 
one instance he singles out, 

Sunday, January i, iSEi. 

Lord H, said this morning that he 
would not be persuaded again to lead 
the Opposition in the House of 
Commons. He should stand aside, and 
let any one else try who wished to do 
so. He would, if no one cared to 
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attempt this hopeless task, consent to 
lead the Whigs, but he would not be 
responsible for the Radicals. When 
this Ministry quits office, there must 
come a split. 



The Queen held a Council to-daj' to 
approve her Speech. Harcourt and 
Lord Spencer went to Osborne. At 
about one o'clock Mr. Gladstone 
received a telegram to say that the 
Queen " strongly objected to the 
stipulation about Kandahar " ; she had 
only agreed to the original despatch on 
the subject on the understanding that it 
should not be announced. 

Here was an unexpected difficulty. 
The Speech must be given to the 
Opposition leaders to-night, and to some 
of the papers. 

Lord H. and Mr. Gladstone replied 
that four months have passed since then, 
and it is absolutely necessary to announce 
the fiict of our retirement now. 

This crossed another message from 
the Queen, which arrived about half- 
past two, to the effect that she would 
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agree to any modification of the words 
which did not contain an announcement 
of our withdrawal. 

The prospect looked dark, and Lord 
H. was wondering whether he should 
have to go off to Osborne, or whether 
Parliament would have to be further 
prorogued. At last, however — at ten 
minutes to six — came a telegram giving 
Her Majesty's assent. The only result 
is, therefore, that Harcourt and Lord S. 
will miss their dinner. 

Sir H. Ponsonby was sent up from 
Osborne to-day by the Queen. He 
says she was never seen to be so angry 
as yesterday. Lord H. wrote a long 
letter, very dignified, but at the same 
time apologetic. No doubt there has 
been some forgetfulness in not keeping 
the Queen sufficiendy well posted in 
Afghan affairs. I think Lord H.'s letter 
will mollify her, 

January 7. 

Gladstone spoke very well last night, 
and his defence of the Government was 
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very good ; but his voice got very weak 
towards the end of his speech. This 
is the first time his physical powers have 
failed him. ... 



January 16, 188.. 

For a week we have had a most severe 
frost. It began with a snowstorm of 
exceptional severity and driving winds 
which heaped up the snow into impass- 
able barriers in the streets. For three 
days no carriages or cabs could make 
^^ their way. On Saturday I drove Lord 

^1 H. to the Cabinet in my sleigh,^ the 

^M first time a Minister ever went to the 

H Cabinet in such a vehicle. 

H Last night — owing to a misunder- 

H standing — the House became involved 

■ in a struggle with the Home Rulers, 

■ and we sat for twenty-two hours con- 
H secutively, coming to decision this after- 
H noon. 

H Thanks to the firm language held by 

H Lord H. and by Mr. Gladstone, the 

^1 position of the Ministers has improved 

^1 since the session began. I fear, how- 

^fc^^ ever, that when we come to a Land Bill 
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we shall be again among rocks. Mr. 
Gladstone dings tenaciouslj' to the 
principles which for years he has held, 
and the resiJt is that he will concede no 
more to the loose thinkers and agitators 
than an amendment of the Land Act. 
This will not satisiy any one, and it is 
difficult to see how such a proposal can 
be carried. Perhaps he may give way 
and manage to swallow that which 
hitherto has stuck in his throat. 



Ffbraarv i, iSSi. 

The clock in the Tower has just 
struck five a.m., and we are wasting a 
night in sitting out the Irish, who are 

still struggling against the first reading 
of the Coercion Bill. . . . 

The Ministers had agreed upon a 
resolution proposing the cldture, and 
Northcote had consented to act with 
them ; but under pressure from 
Randolph Churchill and a few of his 
friends he has backed out. In the end 
he will be forced into agreement with 
the Ministers by the moderate men in 
his own Party. If Dizzy were leading 
the Tories he would ere this have taken 
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advantage of the rising feeling in the 
country, and posed as the champion of 
the dignity of Parliament. 

IVcJgeiJay, February 2. 

The House sat all through yesterday, 
and towards evening there was a 
meeting in the Speaker's library of the 
Cabinet, at which the Speaker was 
present. A course was agreed upon 
and communicated to the Leader of the 
Opposition, which was taken at nine 
o'clock this morning. 

The Speaker, on taking the chair — 
which had been filled by the Deputy till 
then — announced very firmly that the 
debate had proceeded long enough, and 
that he considered himself as acting in 
accordance with the feelings of the 
House by bringing it to an end. He 
then put the question— which was an 
amendment on the Bill — and a division 
was taken. 

The Speaker then put the original 
question, and upon one of the Irishmen 
rising to speak, refused to call upon 
him. Upon which the Irish members 
rose in their places and called "Privilege" 
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for a few minutes, and left the House 
in a body. 

So ended the coup d'itat. 

Mr. Gladstone immediately gave 
notice of a resolution altering the rules 
of the House, which he is to bring 
forward to-morrow. Parnell was not in 
the House when this scene took place. 

On meeting again at twelve, Mr. 
Gladstone was loudly cheered from both 
sides of the House when he entered. 
The adjournment was moved by an 
Irishman, and obstruction has recom- 
menced. Mr. Gladstone was very 
nervous this morning, and looks 
shockingly ill. 

Fehruaij 5, iSSi. 

The coup d'itat was brought about in 
this way. At a small Cabinet meeting 
in the evening of Tuesday, Lord 
Hartington declared that in his opinion 
the Speaker alone could bring the debate 
to an end within a reasonable time. 
Harcourt at once said that the Speaker 
would never consent to this, that he had 
declared himself willing to carry out the 
orders of the House, but nothing would 
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prevail upon him to exceed them. Mr. \ 
Gladstone said nothing. 

Later Lord Hartington went up to Sir 
Erskine May, the Clerk of the House, 
and again expressed his opinion that the 
Speaker alone could do anything. 
Upon which May said, " But he is 
quite ready to act," Lord Hartington 
went at once to Mr. Gladstone and 
repeated May's statement, to which Mr. 
Gladstone replied, " I know it," and 
pulled out of his pocket a letter, 
describing what the Speaker was about 
to do. " I could not read this at the 
Cabinet," he said, " unless I wished it 
to appear in the Standard to-morrow 
morning." Lately the Cabinet discus- 
sions have been reported in that 
newspaper. Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Gladstone then saw the Speaker and the 
arrangement was completed, and was 
communicated only to Dick Grosvenor, 
the Whip. No other members of the 
Cabinet were informed ; and Childers 
and Dodson fought all through the night 
in ignorance of what was coming, and 
very nearly put an end to obstruction 
by other means. Grosvenor kept as 
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full a House as he could without letting 
out the secret, and had a large force of 
police at hand in case of a disturbance. 

. , , The scene in the House on 
Thursday — when the Irish were sus- 
pended one by one — was disgraceful 
but at the same time ludicrous, it was 
the least dignified thing that could be 
conceived. 

Mr, Gladstone's speech on introducing 
his resolution was magnificent ; most 
lofty and most pathetic. No assembly 
could have been more moved than was 
the House when he said that he was not 
making his proposal with any prospect of 
benefiting himself, for his lease of life was 
nearly run out, and the advantage would 
be enjoyed by others, 

Northcote made a generous reply, 
with a touch of personal enthusiasm 
towards Mr. Gladstone which did him 
honour. Yesterday the Irish appeared 
as usual, looking crestfellen, and behaved 
very quiedy. 

■ March 1. 

W Came yesterday news of the disaster 

r at the Cape, Colley's death, and the 
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consignment to the grave of all hope of 
peace with the Boers. 

Roberts is appointed to the command 
in South Africa. . . . 

March 6, iE8i. 

... It is very difficult to form an 
opinion upon the Hadramant coast affair 
with the slight information which we 
possess. We cannot allow, as 1 under- 
stand, this quarrel between "two cut- 
throat Arabs " to be fought out by sea. 
The result will be a system of piratical 
attacks upon defenceless vessels, difficult 
to check when once allowed to commence. 
Then, there is an objection to allowing 
the Turks to interfere with the Arabs 
on this coast, unless you feel inclined 
to permit them when driven out of 
Europe — as they shortly will be — to 
absorb Arabia. ... It is said that the 
Arabs give us very little trouble, and 
the Turks would probably make Aden 
a less quiet possession. Again, the 
Persian Gulf has hitherto been an 
English lake, and were the Turks to 
hold the South- Western coast, it would 
cease to be so. On the other hand, the 
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Russians will probably come down to 
Bushire one of these days, so that there 
might be some importance in having a 
more cohesive power than that of the 
Arabs on the opposite shores. In any 
case, we can hardly help, though if we 
could it would be very desirable, inter- 
fering with the Arabs around Aden, . . . 
The last telegrams received indicate 
that the Abdur Rahman negotiations 
are proceeding favourably. It looks as 
if he would be able to take over 
Kandahar, and enable us to get out of 
the place in April. . . . We cannot 
refuse to give him support unless we 
are prepared to submit to his becoming 
feudatory to Russia. From Berlin we 
have very well-authenticated information 
as to the next Russian move. Skobeleff is 
to make Sarachs his point, and KaufFmann 
is to push on towards Afghan Turkestan. 
There is not much objection to this, but 
when the advance is made there will be 
a howl from the Jingo press and party 
in this country. Unless the Indian 
Government resolves beforehand upon 
some course of action, we may be hurried 
into doing something rash. Russia 
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certainly hopes that Abdur Rahman will 
fiiil to hold Kabul and will retire into 
Turkestan, where he is strong, and 
where they can support his authority. 
It seems to me, therefore (more especially 
as things in Armenia look black, and 
the E.Q. is likely to be reopened in a 
month or so), that our game is to 
strengthen Abdur Rahman as much as 
possible, and we can only do this in one 
way, and that is by giving him a liberal 
subsidy. If we give him ^100,000 to 
pay his debts, and afterwards agree to 
pay him a lac a month, he should be able 
to hold his own. This will be far cheaper 
than an occupation of Kandahar, and, I 
believe, more effectual. . . . 

In a few months, if it should appear 
that Abdur Rahman can hold his 
own in Southern as well as Northern 
Afghanistan, say after the tussle with 
Ayub is over^ why should he not be 
made to come to Simla (or any other 
place), and the arrangement should be 
made with the Viceroy himself. Unless 
something of the kind is done, unless 
we have a clear and definite policy to 
hand over to our successors in office. 
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we shall be again at war in Afghanistan 
before many years are over. 

When this is done, we must come to 
terms with Russia. We must have no 
understanding, but a plain treaty, which 
can be, if necessary, submitted to a 
European conference. . . . 

Newmarket, April 19, iggi. 
This morning, before I was out of 
bed, my servant told me that Lord 
Beaconsfield was dead. He died soon 
after four o'clock, not unexpectedly, 
and very quietly. Monty Corry, they 
say, was holding his hand, and there 
was no suffering. 

How will he be judged by posterity ? 
No more curious figure has ever 
appeared in English political life. He 
inspired affection, as well as admiration, 
in his friends and adherents. By all 
but his bigoted opponents he was held 
in regard and respect. He was the 
most magnanimous statesman of our 
time. He captivated the imagination 
of the English people, and triumphed 

. over their not unnatural prejudices. 

^ He leaves the Tory party disorganised. 
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and there appears no immediate prospect 
of finding any successor to him. His 
death brings home to us possible con- 
tingencies of a similar kind, which will 
alter the face of political life. . . . 

I have been reading Sybil this 
evening. The third chapter is a most 
remarkable bit of " autobiographical 
history, . . ." 

April 2 2. 

This morning John Morley called 
here, and spoke very sympathetically of 
the Minister he did so much to displace. 

. . . Dizzy is to be buried at 
Hughenden near his wife, and not in the 
Abbey. So long as there is a statue of 
him in the Abbey, his burial - place 
matters little. One never thinks of 
Mr. Pitt's poor bones when looking at 
his erect form over the west door or the 
Abbey. 
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